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TWO CONCEPTS OF RULES* 


IN THIS paper I want to show the importance of the distinc- 
tion between justifying a practice’ and justifying a particular 
action falling under it, and I want to explain the logical basis 
of this distinction and how it is possible to miss its significance. 
While the distinction has frequently been made,’ and is now 
becoming commonplace, there remains the task of explaining 
the tendency either to overlook it altogether, or to fail to ap- 
preciate its importance. 

To show the importance of the distinction I am going to de- 
fend utilitarianism against those objections which have tradi- 
tionally been made against it in connection with punishment 
and the obligation to keep promises. I hope to show that if one 
uses the distinction in question then one can state utilitarianism 





* This is a revision of a paper given at the Harvard Philosophy Club on 
April 30, 1954. 

1T use the word “ practice” throughout as a sort of technical term meaning 
any form of activity specified by a system of rules which defines offices, roles, 
moves, penalties, defenses, and so on, and which gives the activity its structure. 
As examples one may think of games and rituals, trials and parliaments. 

? The distinction is central to Hume’s discussion of justice in A Treatise of 
Human Nature, bk. III, pt. 1, esp. secs. 2-4. It is clearly stated by John Austin 
in the second lecture of Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th ed.; London, 1873), I, 1 16ff. 
(1st ed., 1832). Also it may be argued that J. S. Mill took it for granted in 
Utilitarianism; on this point cf. J. O. Urmson, “The Interpretation of the Moral 
Philosophy of J. S. Mill,” Philosophical Quarterly, vol. III (1953). In addition 
‘ to the arguments given by Urmson there are several clear statements of the 
distinction in A System of Logic (8th ed.; London, 1872), bk. VI, ch. xii pars. 
2, 3, 7- The distinction is fundamental to J. D. Mabbott’s important paper, 
“Punishment,” Mind, n.s., vol. XLVIII (April, 1939). More recently the dis- 
tinction has been stated with particular emphasis by S. E. Toulmin in The 
Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950), see esp. ch. xi, where it plays a 
major part in his account of moral reasoning. Toulmin doesn’t explain the 
basis of the distinction, nor how one might overlook its importance, as I try to 
in this paper, and in my review of his book (Philosophical Review, vol. LX [Oc- 
tober, 1951]), as some of my criticisms show, I failed to understand the force of 
it. See also H. D. Aiken, “The Levels of Moral Discourse,” Ethics, vol. LXII 
(1952), A. M. Quinton, “Punishment,” Analysis, vol. XIV (June, 1954), and 
P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), pp. 236-239, 271-273. 
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in a way which makes it a much better explication of our con- 
sidered moral judgments than these traditional objections would 
seem to admit.* Thus the importance of the distinction is shown 
by the way it strengthens the utilitarian view regardless of 
whether that view is completely defensible or not. 

To explain how the significance of the distinction may be 
overlooked, I am going to discuss two conceptions of rules. One 
of these conceptions conceals the importance of distinguishing 
between the justification of a rule or practice and the justifica- 
tion of a particular action falling under it. The other conception 
makes it clear why this distinction must be made and what is 
its logical basis. 


I 


The subject of punishment, in the sense of attaching legal 
penalties to the violation of legal rules, has always been a 
troubling moral question.‘ The trouble about it has not been 
that people disagree as to whether or not punishment is justi- 
fiable. Most people have held that, freed from certain abuses, it 
is an acceptable institution. Only a few have rejected punish- 
ment entirely, which is rather surprising when one considers all 
that can be said against it. The difficulty is with the justification 
of punishment: various arguments for it have been given by 
moral philosophers, but so far none of them has won any sort of 
general acceptance; no justification is without those who detest 
it. 1 hope to show that the use of the aforementioned distinction 
enables one to state the utilitarian view in a way which allows 
for the sound points of its critics. 

For our purposes we may say that there are two justifications 
of punishment. What we may call the retributive view is that 
punishment is justified on the grounds that wrongdoing merits 
punishment. I[t is morally fitting that a person who does wrong 





On the concept of explication see the author’s paper Philosophical Review, 
vol. LX (April, 1951). 

‘ While this paper was being revised, Quinton’s appeared; footnote 2 supra. 
There are several respects in which my remarks are similar to his. Yet as I 
consider some further questions and rely on somewhat different arguments, 
I have retained the discussion of punishment and promises together as two 
test cases for utilitarianism. 
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should suffer in proportion to his wrongdoing. That a criminal 
should be punished follows from his guilt, and the severity of the 
appropriate punishment depends on the depravity of his act. 
The state of affairs where a wrongdoer suffers punishment is 
morally better than the state of affairs where he does not; and it 
is better irrespective of any of the consequences of punishing him. 

What we may call the utilitarian view holds that on the prin- 
ciple that bygones are bygones and that only future consequences 
are material to present decisions, punishment is justifiable only 
by reference to the probable consequences of maintaining it as 
one of the devices of the social order. Wrongs committed in the 
past are, as such, not relevant considerations for deciding what 
to do. If punishment can be shown to promote effectively the 
interest of society it is justifiable, otherwise it is not. 

I have stated these two competing views very roughly to make 
one feel the conflict between them: one feels the force of both 
arguments and one wonders how they can be reconciled. From 
my introductory remarks it is obvious that the resolution which 
I am going to propose is that in this case one must distinguish 
between justifying a practice as a system of rules to be applied 
and enforced, and justifying a particular action which falls under 
these rules; utilitarian arguments are appropriate with regard to 
questions about practices, while retributive arguments fit the 
application of particular rules to particular cases. 

We might try to get clear about this distinction by imagining 
how a father might answer the question of his son. Suppose the 
son asks, ““Why was 7 put in jail yesterday?” The father answers, 
“*Because he robbed the bank at B. He was duly tried and found 
guilty. That’s why he was put in jail yesterday.’ But suppose 
the son had asked a different question, namely, ““Why do people 
put other people in jail?” Then the father might answer, ““To 
protect good people from bad people”’ or ““To stop people from 
doing things that would make it uneasy for all of us; for other- 
wise we wouldn’t be able to go to bed at night and sleep in 
peace.” There are two very different questions here. One ques- 
tion emphasizes the proper name: it asks why 7 was punished 
rather than someone else, or it asks what he was punished for. 
The other question asks why we have the institution of punish- 
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ment: why do people punish one another rather than, say, al- 
ways forgiving one another? 

Thus the father says in effect that a particular man is pun- 
ished, rather than some other man, because he is guilty, and he 
is guilty because he broke the law (past tense). In his case the 
law looks back, the judge looks back, the jury looks back, and a 
penalty is visited upon him for something he did. That a man 
is to be punished, and what his punishment is to be, is settled by 
its being shown that he broke the law and that the law assigns 
that penalty for the violation of it. 

On the other hand we have the institution of punishment itself, 
and recommend and accept various changes in it, because it is 
thought by the (ideal) legislator and by those to whom the law 
applies that, as a part of a system of law impartially applied 
from case to case arising under it, it will have the consequence, 
in the long run, of furthering the interests of society. 

One can say, then, that the judge and the legislator stand in 
different positions and look in different directions: one to the 
past, the other to the future. The justification of what the judge 
does, qua judge, sounds like the retributive view; the justification 
of what the (ideal) legislator does, gua legislator, sounds like the 
utilitarian view. Thus both views have a point (this is as it should 
be since intelligent and sensitive persons have been on both sides 
of the argument); and one’s initial confusion disappears once 
one sees that these views apply to persons holding different offices 
with different duties, and situated differently with respect to the 
system of rules that make up the criminal law.° 

One might say, however, that the utilitarian view is more 
fundamental since it applies to a more fundamental office, for 
the judge carries out the legislator’s will so far as he can deter- 
mine it. Once the legislator decides to have laws and to assign 
penalties for their violation (as things are there must be both the 
law and the penalty) an institution is set up which involves a 
retributive conception of particular cases. It is part of the con- 
cept of the criminal law as a system of rules that the application 





5 Note the fact that different sorts of arguments are suited to different offices. 
One way of taking the differences between ethical theories is to regard them as 
accounts of the reasons expected in different offices. 
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and enforcement of these rules in particular cases should be justi- 
fiable by arguments of a retributive character. The decision 
whether or not to use law rather than some other mechanism of 
social control, and the decision as to what laws to have and what 
penalties to assign, may be settled by utilitarian arguments; but 
if one decides to have laws then one has decided on something 
whose working in particular cases is retributive in form.*° 

The answer, then, to the confusion engendered by the two 
views of punishment is quite simple: one distinguishes two offices, 
that of the judge and that of the legislator, and one distinguishes 
their different stations with respect to the system of rules which 
make up the law; and then one notes that the different sorts of 
considerations which would usually be offered as reasons for 
what is done under the cover of these offices can be paired off 
with the competing justifications of punishment. One reconciles 
the two views by the time-honored device of making them apply 
to different situations. 

But can it really be this simple? Well, this answer allows for 
the apparent intent of each side. Does a person who advocates 
the retributive view necessarily advocate, as an institution, legal 
machinery whose essential purpose is to set up and preserve a 
correspondence between moral turpitude and suffering? Surely 
not.’ What retributionists have rightly insisted upon is that no 
man can be punished unless he is guilty, that is, unless he has 
broken the law. Their fundamental criticism of the utilitarian 
account is that, as they interpret it, it sanctions an innocent per- 
son’s being punished (if one may call it that) for the benefit of 
society. 

On the other hand, utilitarians agree that punishment is to be 
inflicted only for the violation of law. They regard this much as 
understood from the concept of punishment itself.* The point of 


* In this connection see Mabbott, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

7 On this point see Sir David Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), 
pp. 57-60. 

8 See Hobbes’s definition of punishment in Leviathan, ch. xxviii; and Ben- 
tham’s definition in The Principle of Morals and Legislation, ch. xii, par. 36, ch. 
xv, par. 28, and in The Rationale of Punishment, (London, 1830), bk. I, ch. i. 
They could agree with Bradley that: ‘‘ Punishment is punishment only when it 
is deserved. We pay the penalty, because we owe it, and for no other reason; 
and if punishment is inflicted for any other reason whatever than because it is 
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the utilitarian account concerns the institution as a system of 
rules: utilitarianism seeks to limit its use by declaring it justi- 
fiable only if it can be shown to foster effectively the good of 
society. Historically it is a protest against the indiscriminate and 
ineffective use of the criminal law.® It seeks to dissuade us from 
assigning to penal institutions the improper, if not sacrilegious, 
task of matching suffering with moral turpitude. Like others, 
utilitarians want penal institutions designed so that, as far as 
humanly possible, only those who break the law run afoul of it. 
They hold that no official should have discretionary power to 
inflict penalties whenever he thinks it for the benefit of society: 
for on utilitarian grounds an institution granting such power 
could not be justified.” 

The suggested way of reconciling the retributive and the utili- 
{arian justifications of punishment seems to account for what 
both sides have wanted to say. There are, however, two further 
questions which arise, and I shall devote the remainder of this 
section to them. 

First, will not a difference of opinion as to the proper criterion 
of just law make the proposed reconciliation unacceptable to 
retributionists? Will they not question whether, if the utilitarian 
principle is used as the criterion, it follows that those who have 
broken the law are guilty in a way which satisfies their demand 





merited by wrong, it is a gross immorality, a crying injustice, an abominable 
crime, and not what it pretends to be.”’ Ethical Studies (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1927), 
pp. 26-27. Certainly by definition it isn’t what it pretends to be. The innocent 
can only be punished by mistake; deliberate “punishment” of the innocent 
necessarily involves fraud. 

* Cf. Leon Radzinowicz, A History of English Criminal Law: The Movement for 
Reform 1750~-1833 (London, 1948), esp. ch. xi on Bentham. 

© Bentham discusses how corresponding to a punitory provision of a criminal 
law there is another provision which stands to it as an antagonist and which 
needs a name as much as the punitory. He calls it, as one might expect, the 
anaetiosostic, and of it he says: ‘The punishment of guilt is the object of the 
former one: the preservation of innocence that of the latter.” In the same 
connection he asserts that it is never thought fit to give the judge the option of 
deciding whether a thief (that is, a person whom he believes to be a thief, for the 
judge’s belief is what the question must always turn upon) should hang or not, 
and so the law writes the provision: “‘ The judge shall not cause a thief to be 
hanged unless he have been duly convicted and sentenced in course of law” 
(The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined, ed. C. W. Everett [New York, 1945], 


pp. 238-239). 
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that those punished deserve to be punished? To answer this dif- 
ficulty, suppose that the rules of the criminal law are justified on 
utilitarian grounds (it is only for laws that meet his criterion that 
the utilitarian can be held responsible). Then it follows that the 
actions which the criminal law specifies as offenses are such that, 
if they were tolerated, terror and alarm would spread in society. 
Consequently, retributionists can only deny that those who are 
punished deserve to be punished if they deny that such actions 
are wrong. This they will not want to do. 

The second question is whether utilitarianism doesn’t justify 
too much. One pictures it as an engine of justification which, if 
consistently adopted, could be used to justify cruel and arbitrary 
institutions. Retributionists may be supposed to concede that 
utilitarians intend to reform the law and to make it more humane; 
that utilitarians do not wish to justify any such thing as punish- 
ment of the innocent; and that utilitarians may appeal to the 
fact that punishment presupposes guilt in the sense that by pun- 
ishment one understands an institution attaching penalties to the 
infraction of legal rules, and therefore that it is logically absurd 
to suppose that utilitarians in justifying punishment might also 
have justified punishment (if we may call it that) of the innocent. 
The real question, however, is whether the utilitarian, in justify- 
ing punishment, hasn’t used arguments which commit him to 
accepting the infliction of suffering on innocent,persons if it is 
for the good of society (whether or not one calls this punishment). 
More generally, isn’t the utilitarian committed in principle to 
accepting many practices which he, as a morally sensitive per- 
son, wouldn’t want to accept? Retributionists are inclined to 
hold that there is no way to stop the utilitarian principle from 
justifying too much except by adding to it a principle which 
distributes certain rights to individuals. Then the amended cri- 
terion is not the greatest benefit of society simpliciter, but the 
greatest benefit of society subject to the constraint that no one’s 
rights may be violated. Now while I think that the classical utili- 
tarians proposed a criterion of this more complicated sort, I do 
not want to argue that point here.’ What I want to show is that 





1 By the classical utilitarians I understand Hobbes, Hume, Bentham, J. S. 
Mill, and Sidgwick. 
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there is another way of preventing the utilitarian principle from 
justifying too much, or at least of making it much less likely to 
do so: namely, by stating utilitarianism in a way which accounts 
for the distinction between the justification of an institution and 
the justification of a particular action falling under it. 

I begin by defining the institution of punishment as follows: 
a person is said to suffer punishment whenever he is legally de- 
prived of some of the normal rights of a citizen on the ground 
that he has violated a rule of law, the violation having been 
established by trial according to the due process of law, provided 
that the deprivation is carried out by the recognized legal au- 
thorities of the state, that the rule of law clearly specifies both 
the offense and the attached penalty, that the courts construe 
statutes strictly, and that the statute was on the books prior to 
the time of the offense.” This definition specifies what I shall 
understand by punishment. The question is whether utilitarian 
arguments may be found to justify institutions widely different 
from this and such as one would find cruel and arbitrary. 

This question is best answered, I think, by taking up a par- 
ticular accusation. Consider the following from Carritt: 


. .. the utilitarian must hold that we are justified in inflicting pain al- 
ways and only to prevent worse pain or bring about greater happi- 
ness. This, then, is all we need to consider in so-called punishment, 
which must be purely preventive. But if some kind of very cruel crime 
becomes common, and none of the criminals can be caught, it might 
be highly expedient, as an example, to hang an innocent man, if a 
charge against him could be so framed that he were universally thought 
guilty; indeed this would only fail to be an ideal instance of utilitarian 
‘punishment’ because the victim himself would not have been so likely 
as a real felon to commit such a crime in the future; in all other re- 
spects it would be perfectly deterrent and therefore felicific.” 


Carritt is trying to show that there are occasions when a utili- 
tarian argument would justify taking an action which would be 
generally condemned; and thus that utilitarianism justifies too 
much. But the failure of Carritt’s argument lies in the fact that 





12 All these features of punishment are mentioned by Hobbes; cf. Leviathan, 
ch. xxviii. 
'3 Ethical and Political Thinking (Oxford, 1947), p. 65. 
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he makes no distinction between the justification of the general 
system of rules which constitutes penal institutions and the justi- 
fication of particular applications of these rules to particular 
cases by the various officials whose job it is to administer them. 
This becomes perfectly clear when one asks who the “‘we’’ are 
of whom Carritt speaks. Who is this who has a sort of absolute 
authority on particular occasions to decide that an innocent man 
shall be ‘“‘punished’”’ if everyone can be convinced that he is 
guilty? Is this person the legislator, or the judge, or the body of 
private citizens, or what? It is utterly crucial to know who is to 
decide such matters, and by what authority, for all of this must 
be written into the rules of the institution. Until one knows 
these things one doesn’t know what the institution is whose justi- 
fication is being challenged; and as the utilitarian principle ap- 
plies to the institution one doesn’t know whether it is justifiable 
on utilitarian grounds or not. 


Once this is understood it is clear what the countermove to 
Carritt’s argument is. One must describe more carefully what 
the institution is which his example suggests, and then ask oneself 
whether or not it is likely that having this institution would be 
for the benefit of society in the long run. One must not content 
oneself with the vague thought that, when it’s a question of this 
case, it would be a good thing if somebody did something even if 
an innocent person were to suffer. 


Try to imagine, then, an institution (which we may call “‘tel- 
ishment”) which is such that the officials set up by it have au- 
thority to arrange a trial for the condemnation of an innocent 
man whenever they are of the opinion that doing so would be 
in the best interests of society. The discretion of officials is limited, 
however, by the rule that they may not condemn an innocent 
man to undergo such an ordeal unless there is, at the time, a 
wave of offenses similar to that with which they charge him and 
telish him for. We may imagine that the officials having the 
discretionary authority are judges of the higher courts in 
consultation with the chief of POlice, the minister of justice, and 
a'committee of the legislature. 

. Once one realizes that one is involved in setting up an institu- 
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tton, one sees that the hazards are very great. For example, what 
check is there on the officials? How is one to tell whether or not 
their actions are authorized? How is one to limit the risks in- 
volved in allowing such systematic deception? How is one to 
avoid giving anything short of complete discretion to the au- 
thorities to telish anyone they like? In addition to these con- 
siderations, it is obvious that people will come to have a very 
different attitude towards their penal system when telishment is 
adjoined to it. They will be uncertain as to whether a convicted 
man has been punished or telished. They will wonder whether 
or not they should feel sorry for him. They will wonder whether 
the same fate won’t at any time fall on them. If one pictures 
how such an institution would actually work, and the enormous 
risks involved in it, it seems clear that it would serve no useful 
purpose. A utilitarian justification for this institution is most 
unlikely. 

It happens in general that as one drops off the defining features 
of punishment one ends up with an institution whose utilitarian 
justification is highly doubtful. One reason for this is that punish- 
ment works like a kind of price system: by altering the prices 
one has to pay for the performance of actions it supplies a motive 
for avoiding some actions and doing others. The defining fea- 
tures are essential if punishment is to work in this way; so that 
an institution which lacks these features, e.g., an institution 
which is set up to “punish” the innocent, is likely to have about 
as much point as a price system (if one may call it that) where 
the prices of things change at random from day to day and one 
learns the price of something after one has agreed to buy it. 





4 The analogy with the price system suggests an answer to the question how 
utilitarian considerations insure that punishment is proportional to the offense. 
It is interesting to note that Sir David Ross, after making the distinction be- 
tween justifying a penal law and justifying a particular application of it, and 
after stating that utilitarian considerations have a large place in determining 
the former, still holds back from accepting the utilitarian justification of punish- 
ment on the grounds that justice requires that punishment be proportional to 
the offense, and that utilitarianism is unable to account for this. Cf. The Right 
and the Good, pp. 61-62. I do not claim that utilitarianism can account for this 
requirement as Sir David might wish, but it happens, nevertheless, that if 
utilitarian considerations are followed penalties will be proportional to offenses 
in this sense: the order of offenses according to seriousness can be paired off 
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If one is careful to apply the utilitarian principle to the insti- 
tution which is to authorize particular actions, then there is /ess 
danger of its justifying too much. Carritt’s example gains plausi- 
bility by its indefiniteness and by its concentration on the par- 
ticular case. His argument will only hold if it can be shown that 
there are utilitarian arguments which justify an institution whose 
publicly ascertainable offices and powers are such as to permit 
officials to exercise that kind of discretion in particular cases. 
But the requirement of having to build the arbitrary features of 
the particular decision into the institutional practice makes the 
justification much less likely to go through. 


II 


I shall now consider the question of promises. The objection 
to utilitarianism in connection with promises seems to be this: 
it is believed that on the utilitarian view when a person makes a 
promise the only ground upon which he should keep it, if he 
should keep it, is that by keeping it he will realize the most good 
on the whole. So that if one asks the question “‘Why should I 
keep my promise?”’ the utilitarian answer is understood to be 
that doing so in this case will have the best consequences. And 
this answer is said, quite rightly, to conflict with the way in 
which the obligation to keep promises is regarded. 

Now of course critics of utilitarianism are not unaware that 
one defense sometimes attributed to utilitarians is the considera- 
tion involving the practice of promise-keeping.” In this connec- 





with the order of penalties according to severity. Also the absolute level of 
penalties will be as low as possible. This follows from the assumption that 
people are rational (i.e., that they are able to take into account the “ prices” 
the state puts on actions), the utilitarian rule that a penal system: should pro- 
vide a motive for preferring the less serious offense, and the principle that 
punishment as such is an evil. All this was carefully worked out by Bentham in 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation, chs. xiii-xv. 

Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 37-39, and Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 
1939), pp- 92-94. I know of no utilitarian who has used this argument except 
W. A. Pickard-Cambridge in ‘“‘ Two Problems about Duty,” Mind, n.s., XLI 
(April, 1932), 153-157, although the argument goes with G. E. Moore’s version 
of utilitarianism in Principia Ethica (Cambridge, 1903). To my knowledge it 
does not appear in the classical utilitarians; and if one interprets their view 
correctly this is no accident. 
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tion they are supposed to argue something like this: it must be 
admitted that we feel strictly about keeping promises, more 
strictly than it might seem our view can account for. But when 
we consider the matter carefully it is always necessary to take 
into account the effect which our action will have on the practice 
of making promises. The promisor must weigh, not only the ef- 
fects of breaking his promise on the particular case, but also the 
effect which his breaking his promise will have on the practice 
itself. Since the practice is of great utilitarian value, and since 
breaking one’s promise always seriously damages it, one will 
seldom be justified in breaking one’s promise. If we view our 
individual promises in the wider context of the practice of prom- 
ising itself we can account for the strictness of the obligation to 
‘keep promises. There is always one very strong utilitarian con- 
sideration in favor of keeping them, and this will insure that 
when the question arises as to whether or not to keep a promise 
it will usually turn out that one should, even where the facts of 
the particular case taken by itself would seem to justify one’s 
breaking it. In this way the strictness with which we view the 
obligation to keep promises is accounted for. 

Ross has criticized this defense as follows:'* however great the 
value of the practice of promising, on utilitarian grounds, there 
must be some value which is greater, and one can imagine it to 
be obtainable by breaking a promise. Therefore there might be 
a case where the promisor could argue that breaking his promise 
was justified as leading to a better state of affairs on the whole. 
And the promisor could argue in this way no matter how slight 
the advantage won by breaking the promise. If one were to 
challenge the promisor his defense would: be that what he did 
was best on the whole in view of all the utilitarian considera- 
tions, which in this case include the importance of the practice. 
Ross feels that such a defense would be unacceptable. I think he 
is right insofar as he is protesting against the appeal to conse- 
quences in general and without further explanation. Yet it is 
extremely difficult to weigh the force of Ross’s argument. The 
kind of case imagined seems unrealistic and one feels that it 
needs to be described. One is inclined to think that it would 

16 Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 38-39. 
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either turn out that such a case came under an exception defined 
by the practice itself, in which case there would not be an appeal 
to consequences in general on the particular case, or it would 
happen that the circumstances were so peculiar that the condi- 
tions which the practice presupposes no longer obtained. But 
certainly Ross is right in thinking that it strikes us as wrong for 
a person to defend breaking a promise by a general appeal to 
consequences. For a general utilitarian defense is not open to the 
promisor: it is not one of the defenses allowed by the practice of 
making promises. 

Ross gives two further counterarguments:” First, he holds 
that it overestimates the damage done to the practice of promis- 
ing by a failure to keep a promise. One who breaks a promise 
harms his own name certainly, but it isn’t clear that a broken 
promise always damages the practice itself sufficiently to account 
for the strictness of the obligation. Second, and more important, 
I think, he raises the question of what one is to say of a promise 
which isn’t known to have been made except to the promisor 
and the promisee, as in the case of a promise a son makes to his 
dying father concerning the handling of the estate.” In this sort 
of case the consideration relating to the practice doesn’t weigh 
on the promisor at all, and yet one feels that this sort of promise 
is as binding as other promises. The question of the effect which 
breaking it has on the practice seems irrelevant. The only conse- 
quence seems to be that one can break the promise without 
running any risk of being censured; but the obligation itself 
seems not the least weakened. Hence it is doubtful whether the 
effect on the practice ever weighs in the particular case; cer- 
tainly it cannot account for the strictness of the obligation where 





" Ross, ibid., p. 39. The case of the nonpublic promise is discussed again in 
Foundations of Ethics, pp. 95-96, 104-105. It occurs also in Mabbott, “‘ Punish- 
ment,” op. cit., pp. 155-157, and in A. I. Melden, “Two Comments on Utili- 
tarianism,” Philosophical Review, LX (October, 1951), 519-523, which dis- 
cusses Carritt’s example in Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 64. 

18 Ross’s example is described simply as that of two men dying alone where 
one makes a promise to the other. Carritt’s example (cf. n. 17 supra) is that of 
two men at the North Pole. The example in the text is more realistic and is 
similar to Mabbott’s. Another example is that of being told something in con- 
fidence by one who subsequently dies. Such cases need not be “desert-island 
arguments” as Nowell-Smith seems to believe (cf. his Ethics, pp. 239-244). 
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it fails to obtain. It seems to follow that a utilitarian account of 
the obligation to keep promises cannot be successfully carried out. 

From what I have said in connection with punishment, one 
can foresee what I am going to say about these arguments and 
counterarguments. They fail to make the distinction between 
the justification of a practice and the justification of a particular 
action falling under it, and therefore they fall into the mistake 
of taking it for granted that the promisor, like Carritt’s official, 
is entitled without restriction to bring utilitarian considerations 
to bear in deciding whether to keep Ais promise. But if one con- 
siders what the practice of promising is one will see, I think, that 
it is such as not to allow this sort of general discretion to the 
promisor. Indeed, the point of the practice is to abdicate one’s 
title to act in accordance with utilitarian and prudential con- 
siderations in order that the future may be tied down and plans 
coordinated in advance. There are obvious utilitarian advantages 
in having a practice which denies to the promisor, as a defense, 
any general appeal to the utilitarian principle in accordance 
with which the practice itself may be justified. There is nothing 
contradictory, or surprising, in this: utilitarian (or aesthetic) 
reasons might properly be given in arguing that the game of 
chess, or baseball, is satisfactory just as it is, or in arguing that 
it should be changed in various respects, but a player in a game 
cannot properly appeal to such considerations as reasons for his 
making one move rather than another. It is a mistake to think 
that if the practice is justified on utilitarian grounds then the 
promisor must have complete liberty to use utilitarian arguments 
to decide whether or not to keep his promise. The practice forbids 
this general defense; and it is a purpose of the practice to do this. 
Therefore what the above arguments presuppose—the idea that 
if the utilitarian view is accepted then the promisor is bound if, 
and only if, the application of the utilitarian principle to his own 
case shows that keeping it is best on the whole—is false. The 
promisor is bound because he promised: weighing the case on 
its merits is not open to him.” 





1” What I have said in this paragraph seems to me to coincide with Hume’s 
important discussion in the Treatise of Human Nature, bk. III, pt. m, sec. 5; and 
also sec. 6, par. 8. 
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Is this to say that in particular cases one cannot deliberate 
whether or not to keep one’s promise? Of course not. But to do 
so is to deliberate whether the various excuses, exceptions and 
defenses, which are understood by, and which constitute an im- 
portant part of, the practice, apply to one’s own case.” Various 
defenses for not keeping one’s promise are allowed, but among 
them there isn’t the one that, on general utilitarian grounds, the 
promisor (truly) thought his action best on the whole, even 
though there may be the defense that the consequences of keep- 
ing one’s promise would have been extremely severe. While there 
are too many complexities here to consider all the necessary de- 
tails, one can see that the general defense isn’t allowed if one 
asks the following question: what would one say of someone who, 
when asked why he broke his promise, replied simply that break- 
ing it was best on the whole? Assuming that his reply is sincere, 
and that his belief was reasonable (i.e., one need not consider 
the possibility that he was mistaken), I think that one would 
question whether or not he knows what it means to say “I prom- 
ise” (in the appropriate circumstances). It would be said of 
someone who used this excuse without further explanation that 
he didn’t understand what defenses the practice, which defines 
a promise, allows to him. If a child were to use this excuse one 
would correct him; for it is part of the way one is taught the 
concept of a promise to be corrected if one uses this excuse. ‘The 
point of having the practice would be lost if the practice did 
allow this excuse. 

It is no doubt part of the utilitarian view that every practice 
should admit the defense that the consequences of abiding by it 
would have been extremely severe; and utilitarians would be in- 
clined to hold that some reliance on people’s good sense and 
some concession to hard cases is necessary. They would hold 
that a practice is justified by serving the interests of those who 
take part in it; and as with any set of rules there is understood 
a background of circumstances under which it is expected to 
be applied and which need not—indeed which cannot—be 
fully stated. Should these circumstances change, then even if 





* Fora discussion of these, see H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (6th ed.; 
London, 1901), bk. III, ch. vi. 
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there is no rule which provides for the case, it may still be in 
accordance with the practice that one be released from one’s 
obligation. But this sort of defense allowed by a practice must 
not be confused with the general option to weigh each particu- 
lar case on utilitarian grounds which critics of utilitarianism have 
thought it necessarily to involve. 

The concern which utilitarianism raises by its justification of 
punishment is that it may justify too much. The question in con- 
nection with promises is different: it is how utilitarianism can 
account for the obligation to keep promises at all. One feels that 
the recognized obligation to keep one’s promise and utilitarian- 
ism are incompatible. And to be sure, they are incompatible if 
one interprets the utilitarian view as necessarily holding that 
each person has complete liberty to weigh every particular action 
on general utilitarian grounds. But must one interpret utilitari- 
anism in this way? I hope to show that, in the sorts of cases I 
have discussed, one cannot interpret it in this way. 


III 


So far I have tried to show the importance of the distinction 
between the justification of a practice and the justification of a 
particular action falling under it by indicating how this distinc- 
tion might be used to defend utilitarianism against two long- 
standing objections. One might be tempted to close the discus- 
sion at this point by saying that utilitarian considerations should 
be understood as applying to practices in the first instance and 
not to particular actions falling under them except insofar as the 
practices admit of it. One might say that in this modified form 
it is a better account of our considered moral opinions and let it 
go at that. But to stop here would be to neglect the interesting 
question as to how one can fail to appreciate the significance of 
this rather obvious distinction and can take it for granted that 
utilitarianism has the consequence that particular cases may al- 
ways be decided on general utilitarian grounds.” _I want to 





31 So far as I can see it is not until Moore that the doctrine is expressly stated 
in this way. See, for example, Principia Ethica, p. 147, where it is said that the 
statement “I am morally bound to perform this action” is identical with the 
statement “‘ This action will produce the greatest possible amount of good in 
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argue that this mistake may be connected with misconceiving 
the logical status of the rules of practices; and to show this I am 
going to examine two conceptions of rules, two ways of placing 
them within the utilitarian theory. 

The conception which conceals from us the significance of the 
distinction I am going to call the summary view. It regards rules 
in the following way: one supposes that each person decides 
what he shall do in particular cases by applying the utilitarian 
principle; one supposes further that different people will decide 
the same particular case in the same way and that there will be 
recurrences of cases similar to those previously decided. Thus it 
will happen that in cases of certain kinds the same decision will 
be made either by the same person at different times or by dif- 
ferent persons at the same time. If a case occurs frequently 
enough one supposes that a rule is formulated to cover that sort 
of case. I have called this conception the summary view because 
rules are pictured as summaries of past decisions arrived at by 
the direct application of the utilitarian principle to particular 
cases. Rules are regarded as reports that cases of a certain sort 
have been found on other grounds to be properly decided in a 
certain way (although, of course, they do not say this). 

There are several things to notice about this way of placing 
rules within the utilitarian theory.” 





the Universe” (my italics). It is important to remember that those whom I 
have called the classical utilitarians were largely interested in social institu- 
tions. They were among the leading economists and political theorists of their 
day, and they were not infrequently reformers interested in practical affairs. 
Utilitarianism historically goes together with a coherent view of society, and is 
not simply an ethical theory, much less an attempt at philosophical analysis 
in the modern sense. The utilitarian principle was quite naturally thought of, 
and used, as a criterion for judging social institutions (practices) and as a basis 
for urging reforms. It is not clear, therefore, how far it is necessary to amend 
utilitarianism in its classical form. For a discussion of utilitarianism as an in- 
tegral part of a theory of society, see L. Robbins, The Theory of Economic Policy 
in English Classical Political Economy (London, 1952). 

2 This footnote should be read after sec. 3 and presupposes what I have said 
there. It provides a few references to statements by leading utilitarians of the 
summary conception. In general it appears that when they discussed the logical 
features of rules the summary conception prevailed and that it was typical of 
the way they talked about moral rules. I cite a rather lengthy group of passages 
from Austin as a full illustration. 

John Austin in his Lectures on Jurisprudence meets the objection that deciding 
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in accordance with the utilitarian principle case by case is impractical by say- 
ing that this is a misinterpretation of utilitarianism. According to the utilitarian 
view “. . . our conduct would conform to rules inferred from the tendencies of 
actions, but would not be determined by a direct resort to the principle of 
general utility. Utility would be the test of our conduct, ultimately, but. not 
immediately: the immediate test of the rules to which our conduct would con- 
form, but not the immediate test of specific or individual actions. Our rules 
would be fashioned on utility; our conduct, on our rules” (vol. I, p. 116). As 
to how one decides on the tendency of an action he says: “If we would try the 
tendency of a specific or individual act, we must not contemplate the act as if 
it were single and insulated, but most look at the class of acts to which it be- 
longs. We must suppose that acts of the class were generally done or omitted, 
and consider the probable effect upon the general happiness or good. We must 
guess the consequences which would follow, if the class of acts were general; 
and also the consequences which would follow, if they were generally omitted. 
We must then compare the consequences on the positive and negative sides, 
and determine on which of the two the balance of advantage lies. . . . If we 
truly try the tendency of a specific or individual act, we try the tendency of the 
‘class to which that act belongs. The particular conclusion which we draw, with. 
regard to the single act, implies a general conclusion embracing all similar 
acts. .. . To the rules thus inferred, and lodged in the memory, our conduct 
would conform immediately if it were truly adjusted to utility” (ébid., p. 117). 
One might think that Austin meets the objection by stating the practice con- 
ception of rules; and perhaps he did intend to. But it is not clear that he has 
stated this conception. Is the generality he refers to of the statistical sort? This 
is suggested by the notion of tendency. Or does he refer to the utility of setting 
-up a practice? I don’t know; but what suggests the summary view is his sub- 
sequent remarks. He says: “‘To consider the specific consequences of single or 
individual acts, would seldom [my italics] consist with that ultimate principle” 
(ibid., p. 117). But would one ever do this? He continues: “. . . this being ad- 
mitted, the necessity of pausing and calculating, which the objection in ques- 
tion supposes, is an imagined necessity. To preface each act or forbearance by 
a conjecture and comparison of consequences, were clearly superfluous [my 
italics] and mischievous. It were clearly superfluous, inasmuch as the result of 
that process {my italics] would be embodied in a known rule. It were clearly 
mischievous, inasmuch as the ¢rue result would be expressed by that rule, 
whilst the process would probably be faulty, if it were done on the spur of the 
occasion” (ibid., pp. 117-118). He goes on: “If our experience and observation 
of particulars were not generalized, our experience and observation of particu- 
lars would seldom avail us in practice. . .. The inferences suggested to our minds 
by repeated experience and observation are, therefore, drawn into principles, or 
compressed into maxims. These we carry about us ready for use, and apply to 
individual cases promptly . . . without reverting to the process by which they 
were obtained; or without recalling, and arraying before our minds, the numer- 
ous and intricate considerations of which they are handy abridgments [my italics]. 
. » » True theory is a compendium of particular truths. . . . Speaking then, gen- 
erally, human conduct is inevitably guided [my italics] by rules, or by principles 
or maxims” (ibid., pp. 117-118). I need not trouble to show how all these re- 
marks incline to the summary view. Further, when Austin comes to deal with 
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cases “‘of comparatively rare occurrence” he holds that specific considerations 
may outweigh the general. “‘ Looking at the reasons from which we had in- 
ferred the rule, it were absurd to think it inflexible. We should therefore dis- 
miss the rule; resort directly to the principle upon which our rules were fashioned; 
and calculate specific cons.quences to the best of our knowledge and ability” 
(ibid., pp. 120-121). Austin’s view is interesting because it shows how one may 
come close to the practice conception and then slide away from. it. 

In A System of Logic, bk. VI, ch. xii, par. 2, Mill distinguishes clearly between 
the position of judge and legislator and in doing so suggests the distinction be- 
tween the two concepts of rules. However, he distinguishes the two positions to 
illustrate the difference between cases where one is to apply a rule already 
established and cases where one must formulate a rule to govern subsequent 
conduct. It’s the latter case that interests him and he takes the “maxim of 
policy” of a legislator as typical of rules. In par. 3 the summary conception is 
very clearly stated. For example, he says of rules of conduct that they should 
be taken provisionally, as they are made for the most numerous cases. He says 
that they “ point out” the manner in which it is least perilous to act; they serve 
as an “admonition” that a certain mode of conduct has been found suited to 
the most common occurrences. In Utilitarianism, ch. ii, par. 24, the summary 
conception appears in Mill’s answer to the same objection Austin considered. 
Here he speaks of rules as “corollaries” from the principle of utility; these 
“secondary” rules are compared to “landmarks” and “direction-posts.” They 
are based on long experience and so make it unnecessary to apply the utili- 
tarian principle to each case. In par. 25 Mill refers to the task of the utilitarian 
principle in adjudicating between competing moral rules. He talks here as if 
one then applies the utilitarian principle directly to the particular case. On 
the practice view one would rather use the principle to decide which of the 
ways that make the practice consistent is the best. It should be noted that 
while in par. 10 Mill’s definition of utilitarianism makes the utilitarian prin- 
ciple apply to morality, i.e., to the rules and precepts of human conduct, the 
definition in par. 2 uses the phrase “acticns are right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness” [my italics] and this inclines towards the summary view. 
In the last paragraph of the essay “‘On the Definition of Political Economy,” 
Westminster Review (October, 1836), Mill says that it is only in art, as distin- 
guished from science, that one can properly speak of exceptions. In a question 
of practice, if something is fit to be done “in the majority of cases” then it is 
made the rule. “‘We may . . . in talking of art unobjectionably speak of the rule 
and the exception, meaning by the rule the cases in which there exists a pre- 
ponderance . . . of inducements for acting in a particular way; and by the ex- 
ception, the cases in which the preponderance is on the contrary side.” These 
remarks, too, suggest the summary view. 

In Moore’s Principia Ethica, ch. v, there is a complicated and difficult dis- 
cussion of moral rules. I will not examine it here except to express my sus- 
picion that the summary conception prevails. To be sure, Moore speaks fre- 
quently of the utility of rules as generally followed, and of actions as generally 
practiced, but it is possible that these passages fit the statistical notion of gen- 
erality which the summary conception allows. This conception is suggested by 
Moore’s taking the utilitarian principle as applying directly to particular ac- 
tions (pp. 147-148) and by his notion of a rule as something indicating which 
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1. The point of having rules derives from the fact that similar 
cases tend to recur and that one can decide cases more quickly 
if one records past decisions in the form of rules. If similar cases 
didn’t recur, one would be required to apply the utilitarian prin- 
ciple directly, case by case, and rules reporting past decisions 
would be of no use. 

2. The decisions made on particular cases are logically prior 
to rules. Since rules gain their point from the need to apply the 
utilitarian principle to many similar cases, it follows that a par- 
ticular case (or several cases similar to it) may exist whether or 
not there is a rule covering that case. We are pictured as recog- 
nizing particular cases prior to there being a rule which covers 
them, for it is only if we meet with a number of cases of a certain 
sort that we formulate a rule. Thus we are able to describe a 
particular case as a particular case of the requisite sort whether 
there is a rule regarding that sort of case or not. Put another way: 
what the A’s and the B’s refer to in rules of the form ‘Whenever 
A do B’ may be described as A’s and B’s whether or not there is 
the rule ‘Whenever A do B’, or whether or not there is any body 
of rules which make up a practice of which that rule is a part. 

To illustrate this consider a rule, or maxim, which could arise 
in this way: suppose that a person is trying to decide whether to 
tell someone who is fatally ill what his illness is when he has 
been asked to do so. Suppose the person to reflect and then de- 
cide, on utilitarian grounds, that he should not answer truth- 
fully; and suppose that on the basis of this and other like occa- 
sions he formulates a rule to the effect that when asked by some- 
one fatally ill what his illness is, one should not tell him. The 
point to notice is that someone’s being fatally ill and asking what 
his illness is, and someone’s telling him, are things that can be 
described as such whether or not there is this rule. The perform- 
ance of the action to which the rule refers doesn’t require the 
stage-setting of a practice of which this rule is a part. This is 





of the few alternatives likely to occur to anyone will generally produce a 
greater total good in the immediate future (p. 154). He talks of an “ethical 
law” as a prediction, and as a generalization (pp. 146, 155). The summary 
conception is also suggested by his discussion of exceptions (pp. 162-163) and 
of the force of examples of breaching a rule (pp. 163-164). 
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what is meant by saying that on the summary view particular 
cases are logically prior to rules. 

3. Each person is in principle always entitled to reconsider 
the correctness of a rule and to question whether or not it is 
proper to follow it in a particular case. As rules are guides and 
aids, one may ask whether in past decisions there might not have 
been a mistake in applying the utilitarian principle to get the 
rule in question, and wonder whether or not it is best in this case. 
The reason for rules is that people are not able to apply the 
utilitarian principle effortlessly and flawlessly; there is need to 
save time and to post a guide. On this view a society of rational 
utilitarians would be a society without rules in which each per- 
son applied the utilitarian principle directly and smoothly, and 
without error, case by case. On the other hand, ours is a society 
in which rules are formulated to serve as aids in reaching these 
ideally rational decisions on particular cases, guides which have 
been built up and tested by the experience of generations. If one 
applies this view to rules, one is interpreting them as maxims, as 
“rules of thumb”’; and it is doubtful that anything to which the 
summary conception did apply would be called a rule. Arguing 
as if one regarded rules in this way is a mistake one makes while 
doing philosophy. 

4. The concept of a general rule takes the following form. One 
is pictured as estimating on what percentage of the cases likely 
to arise a given rule may be relied upon to express the correct 
decision, that is, the decision that would be arrived at if one 
were to correctly apply the utilitarian principle case by case. If 
one estimates that by and large the rule will give the correct 
decision, or if one estimates that the likelihood of making a mis- 
take by applying the utilitarian principle directly on one’s own 
is greater than the likelihood of making a mistake by following 
the rule, and if these considerations held of persons generally, 
then one would be justified in urging its adoption as a general 
rule. In this way general rules might be accounted for on the 
summary view. It will still make sense, however, to speak of ap- 
plying the utilitarian principle case by case, for it was by trying 
to foresee the results of doing this that one got the initial esti- 
mates upon which acceptance of the rule depends. That one is 
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taking a rule in accordance with the summary conception will 
show itself in the naturalness with which one speaks of the rule 
as a guide, or as a maxim, or as a generalization from experience. 
and as something to be laid aside in extraordinary cases where 
there is no assurance that the generalization will hold and the 
case must therefore be treated on its merits. Thus there goes with 
this conception the notion of a particular exception which ren- 
ders a rule suspect on a particular occasion. 

The other conception of rules I will call the practice concep- 
tion. On this view rules are pictured as defining a practice. Prac- 
tices are set up for various reasons, but one of them is that in 
many areas of conduct each person’s deciding what to do on 
utilitarian grounds case by case leads to confusion, and that the 
attempt to coordinate behavior by trying to foresee how others 
will act is bound to fail. As an alternative one realizes that what is 
required is the establishment of a practice, the specification of a 
new form of activity; and from this one sees that a practice neces- 
sarily involves the abdication of full liberty to act on utilitarian 
and prudential grounds. It is the mark of a practice that being 
taught how to engage in it involves being instructed in the rules 
which define it, and that appeal is made to those rules to correct 
the behavior of those engaged in it. Those engaged in a practice 
recognize the rules as defining it. The rules cannot be taken as 
simply describing how those engaged in the practice in fact be- 
have: it is not simply that they act as if they were obeying the 
rules. Thus it is essential to the notion of a practice that the 
rules are publicly known and understood as definitive; and it is 
essential also that the rules of a practice can be taught and can 
be acted upon to yield a coherent practice. On this conception, 
then, rules are not generalizations from the decisions of individ- 
uals applying the utilitarian principle directly and independently 
to recurrent particular cases. On the contrary, rules define a 
practice and are themselves the subject of the utilitarian prin- 
ciple. . 
To show the important differences between this way of fitting 
rules into the utilitarian theory and the previous way, I shall 
consider the differences between the two conceptions on the 
points previously discussed. 
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1. In contrast with the summary view, the rules of practices 
are logically prior to particular cases. This is so because there 
cannot be a particular case of an action falling under a rule of a 
practice unless there is the practice. This can be made clearer as 
follows: in a practice there are rules setting up offices, specifying 
certain forms of action appropriate to various offices, establish- 
ing penalties for the breach of rules, and so on. We may think of 
the rules of a practice as defining offices, moves, and offenses. Now 
what is meant by saying that the practice is logically prior to 
particular cases is this: given any rule which specifies a form of 
action (a move), a particular action which would be taken as 
falling under this rule given that there is the practice would not 
be described as that sort of action unless there was the practice. 
In the case of actions specified by practices it is logically im- 
possible to perform them outside the stage-setting provided by 
those practices, for unless there is the practice, and unless the 
requisite proprieties are fulfilled, whatever one does, whatever 
movements one makes, will fail to count as a form of action 
which the practice specifies. What one does will be described in 
some other way. 

One may illustrate this point from the game of baseball. Many 
of the actions one performs in a game of baseball one can do by 
oneself or with others whether there is the game or not. For ex- 
ample, one can throw a ball, run, or swing a peculiarly shaped 
piece of wood. But one cannot steal base, or strike out, or draw 
a walk, or make an error, or balk; although one can do certain 
things which appear to resemble these actions such as sliding into 
a bag, missing a grounder and so on. Striking out, stealing a base, 
balking, etc., are all actions which can only happen in a game. 
No matter what a person did, what he did would not be de- 
scribed as stealing a base or striking out or drawing a walk unless 
he could also be described as playing baseball, and for him to be 
doing this presupposes the rule-like practice which constitutes 
the game. The practice is logically prior to particular cases: un- 
less there is the practice the terms referring to actions specified 
by it lack a sense.” 





% One might feel that it is a mistake to say that a practice is logically prior 
to the forms of action it specifies on the grounds that if there were never any 
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2. The practice view leads to an entirely different conception 
of the authority which each person has to decide on the propriety 
of following a rule in particular cases. To engage in a practice, 
to perform those actions specified by a practice, means to follow 
the appropriate rules. If one wants to do an action which a cer- 
tain practice specifies then there is no way to do it except to fol- 
low the rules which define it. Therefore, it doesn’t make sense 
for a person to raise the question whether or not a rule of a prac- 
tice correctly applies to Ais case where the action he contemplates 
is a form of action defined by a practice. If someone were to 
raise such a question, he would simply show that he didn’t under- 
stand the situation in which he was acting. If one wants to per- 
form an action specified by a practice, the only legitimate ques- 
tion concerns the nature of the practice itself (“How do I go 
about making a will?’’). 

This point is illustrated by the behavior expected of a player 
in games. If one wants to play a game, one doesn’t treat the rules 
of the game as guides as to what is best in particular cases. In 
a game of baseball if a batter were to ask “Can I have four 
strikes?”’ it would be assumed that he was asking what the rule 
was; and if, when told what the rule was, he were to say that he 
meant that on this occasion he thought it would be best on the 
whole for him to have four strikes rather than three, this would 
be most kindly taken as a joke. One might contend that baseball 
would be a better game if four strikes were allowed instead of 
three; but one cannot picture the rules as guides to what is best 
on the whole in particular cases, and question their applicability 
to particular cases as particular cases. 

3 and 4. To complete the four points of comparison with the 
summary conception, it is clear from what has been said that 





instances of actions falling under a practice then we should be strongly inclined 
to say that there wasn’t the practice either. Blue-prints for a practice do not 
make a practice. That there is a practice entails that there are instances of 
people having been engaged and now being engaged in it (with suitable quali- 
fications). This is correct, but it doesn’t hurt the claim that any given particular 
instance of a form of action specified by a practice presupposes the practice. 
This isn’t so on the summary picture, as each instance must be “there” prior 
to the rules, so to speak, as something from which one gets the rule by applying 
the utilitarian principle to it directly. 
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rules of practices are not guides to help one decide particular 
cases correctly as judged by some higher ethical principle. And 
neither the quasi-statistical notion of generality, nor the notion 
of a particular exception, can apply to the rules of practices. A 
more or less general rule of a practice must be a rule which ac- 
cording to the structure of the practice applies to more or fewer 
of the kinds of cases arising under it; or it must be a rule which 
is more or less basic to the understanding of the practice. Again, 
a particular case cannot be an exception to a rule of a practice. 
An exception is rather a qualification or a further specification 
of the rule. 

If follows from what we have said about the practice concep- 
tion of rules that if a person is engaged in a practice, and if he 
is asked why he does what he does, or if he is asked to defend 
what he does, then his explanation, or defense, lies in referring 
the questioner to the practice. He cannot say of his action, if it is 
an action specified by a practice, that he does it rather than 
some other because he thinks it is best on the whole.* When a 
man engaged in a practice is queried about his action he must 
assume that the questioner either doesn’t know that he is en- 
gaged in it (““Why are you in a hurry to pay him?” “I promised 
to pay him today’’) or doesn’t know what the practice is. One 
doesn’t so much justify one’s particular action as explain, or 
show, that it is in accordance with the practice. The reason for 
this is that it is only against the stage-setting of the practice that 
one’s particular action is described as it is. Only by reference to 
the practice can one say what one is doing. To explain or to 
defend one’s own action, as a particular action, one fits it into 
the practice which defines it. If this is not accepted it’s a sign 
that a different question is being raised as to whether one is 
justified in accepting the practice, or in tolerating it. When the 
challenge is to the practice, citing the rules (saying what the 
practice is) is naturally to no avail. But when the challenge is to 
the particular action defined by the practice, there is nothing 
one can do but refer to the rules. Concerning particular actions 





*% A philosophical joke (in the mouth of Jeremy Bentham): “When I run 
to the other wicket after my partner has struck a good ball I do so because 
it is best on the whole.” 
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there is only a question for one who isn’t clear as to what the 
practice is, or who doesn’t know that it is being engaged in. 
This is to be contrasted with the case of a maxim which may be 
taken as pointing to the correct decision on the case as decided 
on other grounds, and so giving a challenge on the case a sense 
by having it question whether these other grounds really support 
the decision on this case. 

If one compares the two conceptions of rules I have discussed, 
one can see how the summary conception misses the significance 
of the distinction between justifying a practice and justifying ac- 
tions falling under it. On this view rules are regarded as guides 
whose purpose it is to indicate the ideally rational decision on 
the given particular case which the flawless application of the 
utilitarian principle would yield. One has, in principle, full op- 
tion to use the guides or to discard them as the situation war- 
rants without one’s moral office being altered in any way: 
whether one discards the rules or not, one always holds the office 
of a rational person seeking case by case to realize the best on 
the whole. But on the practice conception, if one holds an office 
defined by a practice then questions regarding one’s actions in 
this office are settled by reference to the rules which define the 
practice. If one seeks to question these rules, then one’s office 
undergoes a fundamental change: one then assumes the office of 
one empowered to change and criticize the rules, or the office 
of a reformer, and so on. The summary conception does away 
with the distinction of offices and the various forms of argument 
appropriate to each. On that conception there is one office and 
so no Offices at all. It therefore obscures the fact that the utili- 
tarian principle must, in the case of actions and offices defined 
by a practice, apply to the practice, so that general utilitarian 
arguments are not available to those who act in offices so de- 
fined.* 


2 How do these remarks apply to the case of the promise known only to 
father and son? Well, at first sight the son certainly holds the office of promisor, 
and so he isn’t allowed by the practice to weigh the particular case on general 
utilitarian grounds. Suppose instead that he wishes to consider himself in the 
office of one empowered to criticize and change the practice, leaving aside the 
question as to his right to move from his previously assumed office to another. 
Then he may consider utilitarian arguments as applied to the practice; but 
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Some qualifications are necessary in what I have said. First, 
I may have talked of the summary and the practice conceptions 
of rules as if only one of them could be true of rules, and if true 
of any rules, then necessarily true of all rules. I do not, of course, 
mean this. (It is the critics of utilitarianism who make this mis- 
take insofar as their arguments against utilitarianism presuppose 
a summary conception of the rules of practices.) Some rules will 
fit one conception, some rules the other; and so there are rules 
of practices (rules in the strict sense), and maxims and “‘rules 
of thumb.” 

Secondly, there are further distinctions that can be made in 
classifying rules, distinctions which should be made if one were 
considering other questions. The distinctions which I have drawn 
are those most relevant for the rather special matter I have dis- 
cussed, and are not intended to be exhaustive. 

Finally, there will be many border-line cases about which it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to decide which conception of 
rules is applicable. One expects border-line cases with any con- 
cept, and they are especially likely in connection with such in- 
volved concepts as those of a practice, institution, game, rule, 
and so on. Wittgenstein has shown how fluid these notions are.” 
What I have done is to emphasize and sharpen two conceptions 
for the limited purpose of this paper. 


IV 


What I have tried to show by distinguishing between two con- 
ceptions of rules is that there is a way of regarding rules which 
allows the option to consider particular cases on general utili- 
tarian grounds; whereas there is another conception which does 
not admit of such discretion except insofar as the rules them- 
selves authorize it. I want to suggest that the tendency while 
doing philosophy to picture rules in accordance with the sum- 





once he does this he will see that there are such arguments for not allowing a 
general utilitarian defense in the practice for this sort of case. For to do so 
would make it impossible to ask for and to give a kind of promise which one 
often wants to be able to ask for and to give. Therefore he will not want to 
change the practice, and so as a promisor he has no option but to keep his 
promise. 

6 Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), I, pars. 65-71, for example. 
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mary conception is what may have blinded moral philosophers 
to the significance of the distinction between justifying a practice 
and justifying a particular action falling under it; and it does so 
by misrepresenting the logical force of the reference to the rules 
in the case of a challenge to a particular action falling under a 
practice, and by obscuring the fact that where there is a practice, 
it is the practice itself that must be the subject of the utilitarian 
principle. 

It is surely no accident that two of the traditional test cases of 
utilitarianism, punishment and promises, are clear cases of prac- 
tices. Under the influence of the summary conception it is natu- 
ral to suppose that the officials of a penal system, and one who 
has made a promise, may decide what to do in particular cases 
on utilitarian grounds. One fails to see that a general discretion 
to decide particular cases on utilitarian grounds is incompatible 
with the concept of a practice; and that what discretion one does 
have is itself defined by the practice (e.g., a judge may have 
discretion to determine the penalty within certain limits). The 
traditional objections to utilitarianism which I have discussed 
presuppose the attribution to judges, and to those who have 
made promises, of a plenitude of moral authority to decide par- 
ticular cases on utilitarian grounds. But once one fits utilitarian- 
ism together with the notion of a practice, and notes that punish- 
ment and promising are practices, then one sees that this attribu- 
tion is logically precluded. 

That punishment and promising are practices is beyond ques- 
tion. In the case of promising this is shown by the fact that the 
form of words ‘‘I promise” is a performative utterance which 
presupposes the stage-setting of the practice and the proprieties 
defined by it. Saying the words “I promise”’ will only be promis- 
ing given the existence of the practice. It would be absurd to 
, interpret the rules about promising in accordance with the sum- 
mary conception. It is absurd to say, for example, that the rule 
that promises should be kept could have arisen from its being 
found in past cases to be best on the whole to keep one’s promise; 
for unless there were already the understanding that one keeps 
one’s promises as part of the practice itself there couldn’t have 
been any cases of promising. 

It must, of course, be granted that the rules defining promising 
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are not codified, and that one’s conception of what they are 
necessarily depends on one’s moral training. Therefore it is likely 
that there is considerable variation in the way people understand 
the practice, and room for argument as to how it is best set up. 
For example, differences as to how strictly various defenses are 
to be taken, or just what defenses are available, are likely to 
arise amongst persons with different backgrounds. But irrespec- 
tive of these variations it belongs to the concept of the practice 
of promising that the general utilitarian defense is not available 
to the promisor. That this is so accounts for the force of the tradi- 
tional objection which I have discussed. And the point I wish to 
make is that when one fits the utilitarian view together with the 
practice conception of rules, as one must in the appropriate cases, 
then there is nothing in that view which entails that there must 
be such a defense, either in the practice of promising, or in any 
other practice. 

Punishment is also a clear case. There are many actions in the 
sequence of events which constitute someone’s being punished 
which presuppose a practice. One can see this by considering the 
definition of punishment which I gave when discussing Carritt’s 
criticism of utilitarianism. The definition there stated refers to 
such things as the normal rights of a citizen, rules of law, due 
process of law, trials and courts of law, statutes, etc., none of 
which can exist outside the elaborate stage-setting of a legal sys- 
tem. It is also the case that many of the actions for which people 
are punished presuppose practices. For example, one is punished 
for stealing, for trespassing, and the like, which presuppose the 
institution of property. It is impossible to say what punishment 
is, or to describe a particular instance of it, without referring to 
offices, actions, and offenses specified by practices. Punishment 
is a move in an elaborate legal game and presupposes the com- 
plex of practices which make up the legal order. The same thing 
is true of the less formal sorts of punishment: a parent or guardian 
or someone in proper authority may punish a child, but no one 
else can. 

There is one mistaken interpretation of what I have been say- 
ing which it is worthwhile to warn against. One might think 
that the use I am making of the distinction between justifying a 
practice and justifying the particular actions falling under it in- 
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volves one in a definite social and political attitude in that it 
leads to a kind of conservatism. It might seem that I am saying 
that for each person the social practices of his society provide the 
standard of justification for his actions; therefore let each person 
abide by them and his conduct will be justified. 

This interpretation is entirely wrong. The point I have been 
making is rather a logical point. To be sure, it has consequences 
in matters of ethical theory; but in itself it leads to no particular 
social or political attitude. It is simply that where a form of action 
is specified by a practice there is no justification possible of the 
particular action of a particular person save by reference to the 
practice. In such cases the action is what it is in virtue of the 
practice and to explain it is to refer to the practice. There is no 
inference whatsoever to be drawn with respect to whether or not 
one should accept the practices of one’s society. One can be as 
radical as one likes but in the case of actions specified by prac- 
tices the objects of one’s radicalism must be the social practices 
and people’s acceptance of them. 

I have tried to show that when we fit the utilitarian view to- 
gether with the practice conception of rules, where this concep- 
tion is appropriate,” we can formulate it in a way which saves 
it from several traditional objections. I hate further tried to 
show how the logical force of the distinction between justifying 
a practice and justifying an action falling under it is connected 
with the practice conception of rules and cannot be understood 
as long as one regards the rules of practices in accordance with 
the summary view. Why, when doing philosophy, one may be 
inclined to so regard them, I have not discussed. The reasons for 
this are evidently very deep and would require another paper. 


Cornell University JOHN RAWLS 





27 As I have already stated, it is not always easy to say where the conception 
is appropriate. Nor do I care to discuss at this point the general sorts of cases 
to which it does apply except to say that one should not take it for granted that 
it applies to many so-called “‘ moral rules.” It is my feeling that relatively few 
actions of the moral life are defined by practices and that the practice con- 
ception is more relevant to understanding legal and legal-like arguments than 
it is to the more complex sort of moral arguments. Utilitarianism must be 
fitted to different conceptions of rules depending on the case, and no doubt the 
failure to do this has been one source of difficulty in interpreting it correctly. 
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DISPUTE concerning the existence of sense data should not 
create the suspicion that one party to the dispute lacks data. 
What appears to have happened is that philosophers have some- 
times asserted false or dubious propositions about sense data 
which other philosophers, who superficially appear to deny the 
occurrence of sensa, have in reality intended to deny. But just 
as we ought not to deny the existence of men in order to deny 
that man is born in sin, so it encourages confusion to deny the 
occurrence of data when it is rather a question of specifying 
which propositions about data we accept and which we reject. 

I shall use the word “‘datum” as a generic term, so that sensa 
or sense data and images may be construed as species of data. 
Also, the actually discriminated characteristics of data may be 
classified as data. Whether there are species of data in addition 
to these I shall not discuss in this place. 

One might say that a datum is an item of which we are to 
some extent aware and that anything of which we are to some 
extent aware is a datum. This definition is not incorrect but it 
does not illuminate. It is not simply that the definition is vague. 
It is, perhaps, not too vague. The trouble rather seems to be that 
we cannot, in this way, elucidate our meaning to one who has 
not already comprehended our intent. For by ‘“‘awareness,”’ in 
this definition, we mean awareness of data. To distinguish aware- 
ness from other psychical acts we must be able to distinguish 
data from other kinds of objects. May not a man be said to be 
aware of the moon when he trains his eyes upon it? There is, 
obviously, such a usage of the term, but it is not the usage con- 
templated in the definition of the concept, datum. We shall say 
that the moon is intended or that it is an object of belief or de- 
scription. It is not a datum in the sense of this discussion.’ 
Though not aware of the moon, we are aware of perceptual 
aspects of the moon. But we shall not say that we are aware of 


1 The fact that the moon is intended does not logically preclude its being a 
datum..Data may be intended. But the moon has characteristics, one believes, 
which are discrepant with the characteristics of percepts. 
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the fact that they are perceptual aspects of the moon. To avoid 
misunderstanding it is sometimes said that we are not immediately 
aware of the moon. But this serves to encourage a new misunder- 
standing—that there are two species of awareness, mediate and 
immediate. What we intend is rather that there are two mean- 
ings of the word, “‘awareness,”’ one pertaining to the apprehen- 
sion of data, the other to the reference to elements not given.” 
Perhaps one reason why some philosophers have been led to 
repudiate the category of data is that they have mistakenly sup- 
posed that the admission of data commits one to the view that 
in the case of any datum and any precise description which the 
observer of that datum understands, he is able to determine, in 
an infallible manner, whether or not that description applies to 
that datum. But, evidently, if we described a datum in terms of 
characteristics which were not themselves sense-given, it might 
happen that we could not, in an infallible way, determine the 
appropriateness of that description to that datum. Take the de- 
scription, “‘A blue sensum in the visual field of Smith on July 9, 
1950, at 3 P.M.” At no time, I submit, would anybody be able 
to determine, in an infallible way, the applicability of this de- 
scription to his sense field. One should, therefore, rather say that 
in the case of any datum and any precise description which the 
observer of that datum understands, he is able, infallibly, to de- 
termine the applicability of that description to that datum, pro- 
vided that the description refers only to the sense-given traits of 
the datum or to traits logically entailed or precluded by sense- 
given traits. And it is not self-evident, as the preceding example 
shows, that all traits of a datum are themselves sense-given. Nor 
does it create a philosophical difficulty, so far as I can under- 
stand, if it should happen that I sometimes mistake the number 
of sides of a polygon given in sense. For the character of having 


? It should be ncted, also, that there is a subtle difference in the meaning of 
“see” in “‘I see the moon” and “He sees the moon.” When I say that I see the 
moon it is evident that I have a description of the moon and am interpreting a 
datum of sense as an appearance of the moon-body. But when I say, “‘ He sees 
the moon,” I do not necessarily imply that he is placing such an interpretation 
on his datum of sense. He may have placed no interpretation on his percept. 
But, still, he saw the moon. Cf. “‘ He sees his brother and doesn’t know who it 
is.” But I cannot, with logical propriety, say, “‘I see my brother and do not 
know who it is.” 
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a particular number of sides need not itself be a datum, though 
the sensum which has that character be given.* 

The statement that not all traits of a sensum are given is 
naturally puzzling to those who suppose that a sensum is the 
group of its traits. But a sensum cannot significantly be construed 
as a group. Its complexity is of a different type. However, the 
alternative to identifying a sensum with its characters is surely 
not that a sensum is an incognizable substance which supports 
its qualities. Sensa are given to awareness and some of their 
traits are discriminated. But the distinction between a sensum 
and its traits is not to be represented by analogy with a bag of 
marbles. If we take the marbles out of the bag, we are left with 
an empty bag. But it would be mischievous to suppose that if we 
abstract from the traits of a sensum we have left a pure remainder 
which is tied to its traits with pieces of intellectual string. 

If it be conceded that a sensum is not a group of traits but 
still maintained that a sensum is itself a unitary trait which is 
significantly predicable of physical things, we need not disagree. 
We would only point out that sensa are not traits in the same 
sense in which the traits of sensa are traits. And sensa are not 
predicable of physical things in that sense of “‘predicable”’ which 
we utilize when we say that colors are predicable of sense data. 
But more of this anon. 

A further source of misunderstanding arises from the fact that 
some well known writers appear to have believed that the non- 
relational characteristics of sense data are causally dependent 
upon external stimuli and causally independent of the interests 
and training of the observer. And this error is perhaps encour- 
aged by the word “‘datum”’ which suggests a gift passively re- 
ceived, so that the more experience a man has had the less likely 
is he to apprehend data. Accordingly, it is understandable that 
some philosophers should have questioned the sense of the ex- 
pression, “‘sense datum.”’ But no theory of the origins of human 
experience is involved in the meaning which is here assigned to 
this term. It is possible that sense data are modifiable by the 
alteration and development of our interests and by the accumu- 





’ Though one might be mistaken about the number of sides of an octagon, 
it does not follow that one might, similarly, be mistaken in the case of a triangle. 
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lation of knowledge. Thus, my visual field manifests a quality 
which we call sensible depth. I do not infer the presence of this 
quality. I notice it. But it is quite possible that when I was very 
much younger none of my sensa did manifest this quality. The 
emergence of sensible depth may perhaps be due in part to a 
uniform association in past experience among visual, tactile, and 
kinesthetic data, although this is far from certain. 

Finally, it is not of the essence of a datum that it be private. 
Sensa are, some of us believe, private—but such a fact, if it be a 
fact, would have to be supported by circumstantial evidence. It 
cannot be shown out of the definition sense datum and it is not 
itself a datum. One can, of course, engage in ad hoc stipulation, 
but the world will not be the wiser for this. And if we did legis- 
late that sense data are private, it would become problematic 
whether there are any sense data, though the occurrence of this 
sound or sight would remain quite indubitable. For how could I 
demonstrate, out of the premise that I perceive a patch of color, 
that no other being perceives it? 

There are some philosophers who say they do not understand 
the sense of the word, ‘“‘datum,” when it is used in the manner of 
the preceding discussion. Now one must, I think, respect that 
quality of mind which leads one to question what many of us 
find so obvious. But “even the sceptic leaves by the door rather 
than the window.” And even the most persistent effort not to 
understand what is called the sense datum theory will presum- 
ably not impede the normal habit of distinguishing between 
music and air-vibration. 

I wish now to discuss the way in which sensa are related to 
physical objects. To do justice to all possible doctrines, or even 
to the leading ones, is out of the question in the space at my dis- 
posal. I shall, therefore, dogmatically advance a viewpoint and 
shall defend it only against those objections whose consideration 
will facilitate its exposition. 

When we move around an object on which our eyes are fixed, 
we can discriminate an orderly transformation in the appearance 
of the thing, while at the same time maintaining our assurance 
of the constancy of the thing. We shall be understood by ordinary 
people if we say that the diverse sensa so obtained are ail aspects 
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of a single object. Distinct sensa, then, may be aspects of one 
object. But may the same sensum be an aspect of many physical 
objects? It appears to accord well with habitual modes of thought 
to say that if the same sensum is an aspect of two or more physi- 
cal objects, then those objects overlap and the sensum is an aspect 
of one of their common parts. Thus, we regard aspects of a 
table’s leg as among the aspects of the table. But, according to 
the present stipulation, we may not say that a mirror image is 
an aspect both of the mirror and the reflected object. 

When I say that a sensum is an aspect of an object, I do not 
wish to be understood as implying that the sensum znheres in the 
object. The relation between a blue sensum and the object of 
which it is an aspect is not the same relation as that which ob- 
tains between the color, blue, and the sensum. It would be a 
discrepancy for the same sensum to possess different colors but 
not at all a discrepancy for the same object to have differently 
colored aspects. The same sensum cannot be a circle and an 
ellipse. But the same object can have circular and elliptical as- 
pects. The confusion between the relation of aspect and the re- 
lation of inherence has resulted in misunderstandings concerning 
certain facts of perceptual relativity. Those facts indicate that the 
aspects of things are causally dependent upon the physical and 
psychological circumstances associated with observation. They 
do not, of course, prove that there are no physical things inde- 
pendent of consciousness, or that things do not have the aspects 
which are disclosed to observation. Indeed, as has often been 
pointed out, it is the very opposite of subjectivism that is pre- 
supposed by the arguments from perceptual relativity which the 
subjectivist utilizes in his critique of common sense. 

The importance of the notion of aspect is that it provides mate- 
rial for the construction of definite descriptions which describe 
physical objects. Thus, “‘the object to which certain sensa belong 
and to which others do not belong as aspects”’ is a definite de- 
scription of a type which, under favorable conditions, describes 
a unique object. Without some such relation as the aspect rela- 
tion it would not be possible, so far as I can see, to refer to or 
describe a particular physical object. 

Is it possible to define the aspect relation as a special sort of 
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causal relation? I submit that the attempt to analyze what we 
mean by the aspect relation in causal terms represents a super- 
ficial approach to the problem. For any statement of causal law 
which pertains to sensa and their physical conditions will pre- 
suppose some method of identification of physical objects and 
will, therefore, presuppose the aspect relation, or some analogous 
relation, as part of the Denkmittel by which we designate physical 
conditions. Hence, such an attempt to reduce the aspect relation 
to causal law will utilize what it seeks by definition to eliminate. 
This is not, however, to deny that the aspect relation is a special 
sort of causal relation. What I am saying is that we should not 
define the expression, “‘being an aspect of” in terms of causal law. 
Because, if we did so, the expression would not serve the purpose 
which prompted its introduction into the discussion. 

The relation of aspect is not itself a datum. It does not obtain 
between or among sensa and we are not acquainted with the way 
in which our sensa are bound up with physical objects. Accord- 
ingly, some philosophers may be tempted to argue that the con- 
cept of aspect is an a priori concept not derived from sense par- 
ticulars by abstraction nor derived by synthesis from the products 
of such abstraction. The doctrine of a priori concepts to which 
appeal is here made has, however, no relevance to the present 
case. For if the relation of aspect were an a priori concept, we 
would apprehend it; it would be a conceptual datum. The fact 
is, however, that though we constantly speak of observing the 
sensible aspects of things, we do not have the faintest acquaint- 
anceship, so far as I can tell, with the relation of aspect. The 
very existence of philosophical perplexity in connection with this 
term I adduce as evidence. But let each man look into himself 
and say whether he apprehends the relation of aspect as he ap- 
prehends the relation of being brighter than, for example. 

Is this doctrine of aspects reduced to absurdity, therefore? 
First, sensa are construed as mediating between observer and 
physical reality. Then the problem is posed, How can we refer 
to a specific physical object which by hypothesis is not a datum? 
To resolve this problem, we say that sensa are usually aspects of 
physical objects and that certain groups of aspects determine a 
unique physical object. We are, therefore, sometimes in a posi- 
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tion to describe a physical object, which may be composite, as 
the object whose aspects, a, b, c, . . . have been presented. But 
when we now attempt to grasp the sense of the descriptive phrase, 
we find that we apparently cannot do it, since the relation of 
aspect is neither a perceptual nor a conceptual datum. This is 
hardly an auspicious start but I venture to think that the situa- 
tion is not hopeless. 

We must remind ourselves that for the purposes of science it 
is of no conceivable importance what the intrinsic qualities of 
physical objects may be. The photons may feel whimsical, but 
this property cannot figure in a scientific calculation. In scientific 
discussion, we assume a system of elements satisfying certain for- 
mal requirements and coordinated with our observations in 
specified ways. In such discussion, we describe an element by 
specifying its position within a system and we describe the system 
of elements by reference to its mathematical form and by refer- 
ence to its coordination with the domain of observation.‘ A sci- 
entific theory may be interpreted as saying that there are ele- 
ments, qualities, and relations satisfying certain stated conditions. 
Such theories involve no commitment concerning what Locke 
termed the ‘‘real essence”’ of the elements. Thus it is not logically 
required that a space-time interval be “‘spacy.”’ Similarly, when 
we speak of the aspect relation between sensa and objects, we 
are, I suggest, saying that there exists a relation having certain 
formal properties and also satisfying other requirements to which, 
presently, we shall make some allusion. 

It is frequently assumed that if a predicate does not name a 
quality or relation illustrated in sense then it must be definable 
in terms drawn from sense. This assumption I must, evidently, 
deny. The predicate, “‘x is an aspect of y,” is not a name desig- 
nating a relational property discernible through sense, nor have 
we found a way of defining the predicate in terms drawn from 
sense. But many predicates employed in natural science are in a 
like position.® 

Of course, if we do not define a term we must expect that we 

“See R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Explanation (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 79ff. 

5 See Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science, 
International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science, Chicago, pp. 35-36. 
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shall be asked to illustrate its use. And there is no difficulty about 
giving examples of its use. What is difficult is to give an example 
in terms drawn from sense. And the reason why this is difficult 
is that it is impossible. Thus, it is an example of what I mean 
by “‘aspect”’ that when I walk around a table I observe a suc- 
cession of sensa which are all aspects of the table. We are all 
able to understand what is intended (though some of us cultivate 
a touching philosophical modesty in this regard), but what is 
intended is not a sense-given relation among sensa but a relation 
between those sensa and the table. 

To elucidate the meaning of such a predicate we do not define 
it; rather we elucidate the pattern of relations which connect our 
predicate to the other predicates of our language. Though we 
are not acquainted with what we intend by the predicate, though 
the object of intent is not a conceptual datum, we may yet denote 
that property, without knowing all of its secrets, by virtue of the 
fact that the property satisfies a set of conditions which we ex- 
press by means of a theory. 

Thus the relation of physical distance may be described and 
elucidated by stating the geometrical conditions which such re- 
lations must satisfy and by stating how some physical distances 
are measured, how some distances are calculated, and how dis- 
tance figures in the statement of certain laws of nature.. Distance 
is just that property, whatever it may be, which satisfies the com- 
plex of those conditions. That such a property exists is a con- 
tingent fact. If it does exist, however, the word “‘distance’”’ may 
be said to denote that property although it is not a conceptual 
datum. 

Similarly, we elucidate the term “‘aspect’”’ by explicating the 
logical syntax of the theory of aspects, and by exhibiting some of 
the circumstances under which such statements about aspects are 
true and some of the circumstances under which such statements 
are false. The theory of aspects, as a whole, would assert that 
there is just one property which satisfies a set of conditions, some 
of them formal and some of them referring to empirical data. 
If the theory of aspects is false the term “‘aspect’’ denotes nothing. 
But even if nothing is in fact denoted by the predicate “x is an 
aspect of y,”’ still the predicate has a sense. But its sense is the 
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way in which it is connected up with the linguistic context in 
which it moves and has its being. 

To grasp the sense of an expression of the form ‘‘x is an aspect 
of y,” we must not, if I am right, think of its sense as an intrinsic 
possession, so to speak. For we elucidate its sense by viewing the 
expression as embedded in a theory which, as a whole, describes 
a network of relations connecting sensa and physical objects, and 
which also describes the relations composing that network by 
indicating their several positions in the system. 

I shall illustrate what I have been saying by citing some fea- 
tures of the theoretic context by virtue of which the term “as- 
pect” is significant. My purpose is not, however, to do more than 
adumbrate the sort of thing which is required. 

When a group of tactile and visual sensa are experienced as 
located in the same phenomenal region, they are probably as- 
pects of a single object. The phenomenal spatio-temporal com- 
presence of sensa is evidence, though not conclusive evidence, 
that the compresent sensa are aspects of a single object. Episte- 
mologists frequently mention the fact that we learn to correlate 
visual and tactile data, but they are invariably reticent about 
the details. I am suggesting that we can correlate visual sensa 
with tactile sensa, as we do, only if we experience them as spatio- 
temporally compresent. No doubt, one born blind and acquiring 
the power of sight in later life would not at first apprehend such 
compresence between visual and tactile sensa. But this does not 
prove that he does not later acquire such perceptions. Let the 
reader look at the tip of his finger. Can he not feel a tingling 
sensation phenomenally compresent with the visual aspect of his 
finger tip? Is this compresence inferred, or is it perceived as 
sensible depth is perceived? 

Again, when an observer obtains a sequence of sensa having 
the characteristics of qualitative uninterruptedness and spatio- 
temporal continuity, then this fact renders it probable that the 
sensa in the sequence are all aspects of the same object. But if 
sensa are simultaneously experienced in spatially disconnected 
phenomenal regions, they are probably aspects of distinct objects. 

Also, it is assumed that physical objects are temporal strands, 
illustrating elements of enduring form; and assumed, too, that, 
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for the most part, their alterations are lawful. In particular, it is 
assumed that qualities of aspects are lawfully associated with 
characteristics of their objects and their percipients. In accord- 
ance with such criteria, we can interpret the data of experience 
as aspects of objects, objects being the pegs on which the struc- 
ture of science is made to hang. 

The point of view here expressed is premised upon the rejec- 
tion of the thesis that all significant statements are reducible to 
sense datum statements or to certain familiar functions of these. 
If the propositions of natural science are significant, such radical 
empiricism cannot reasonably be maintained.’ The content of 
science may be fiction—but it is not the sort of fiction which is 
analyzable into sense datum statements. On the other hand, if a 
scientific theory is so construed as to function usefully as an in- 
strument in the anticipation of experience and the preparation 
of conduct then, insofarforth and barring contrary evidence, 
acceptance of that theory would appear to be to some degree 
justified by this fact and the classification of science as fiction 
would to that degree be unjustified. It has not, however, been 
the purpose of this discussion to elaborate on the concept of evi- 
dence or to analyze the thesis of phenomenalism. We are here 
presupposing the inadequacy of phenomenalism and presup- 
posing also a criterion of evidence, and in terms of this back- 
ground of assumption we have attempted to suggest an interpre- 
tation of what is meant, in part, by saying that percepts are 
aspects of objects. 

ARTHUR SMULLYAN 
University of Washington 





*H. Feigl, “‘ Existential Hypotheses” and “ Logical Reconstruction, Realism 
and Pure Semeiotic,” Philosophy of Science, XVII (1950), 35ff., 186ff. 
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1. Interrogatives in the Logic and the Rhetoric of Whately. In 1936 
there appeared in the Actes du Congrés International de Philosophie 
Scientifique a paper by E. Sperantia entitled ““Remarques sur les 
propositions interrogatives: Projet d’une ‘logique du probléme.’ ”’ 
Very little has been written on interrogatives since, and we pro- 
pose here to open up the subject a little further. It must first be 
pointed out, however, that there is earlier material on the sub- 
ject than Sperantia’s paper. In particular, the most important 
things that Sperantia has to say about it, and some that he has 
not, are already to be found (though only in scattered observa- 
tions) in the Elements of Logic and Elements of Rhetoric of Richard 
Whately. One might go behind Whately too, but his treatment 
is so admirably succinct that it is best to start from him. 

We may begin from Whately’s definition of “‘proposition,” in 
his Logic (II. ii. 1): “A Proposition is defined logically ‘a Sentence 
indicative,’ (or ‘asserting’) i.e. which ‘affirms or denies.’ It is this 
that distinguishes a Proposition from a Question, a Command, etc.” 
Having thus marked off the proposition from other kinds of sen- 
tence, he divides propositions, in the traditional manner, accord- 
ing to “substance,” “‘quality,” and “quantity.” The determi- 
nable of “‘substance’”’ is what Kant calls “‘relation,” i.e., the 
division into categorical, conditional, and disjunctive; and 
Whately explains that this is a division according to the “‘sub- 
stance” of propositions because it is 


a division of them considered merely as Sentences; for a like distinction 
might be extended to other kinds of Sentences also. Thus, ““Are men 
capable of raising themselves to civilisation?” ‘““Go and study books of 
travels,” are what might be called categorical sentences, though not propo- 
sitions. “If man is incapable of civilising himself, whence came the first 
beginning of civilisation?’’ might be considered a conditional question: 
and “Either admit the conclusion, or refute the argument,” as a dis- 
junctive command. 


Here, then, is a hint toward an interrogative logic, and also 
towards an imperative logic—the observation that at least one 
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division that may be made among statements may also be made 
among questions and commands. Elsewhere, Whately draws at- 
tention to a division which is peculiar to questions, though he 
associates it with the emphasis that may be placed upon various 
parts of a statement. He argues, again in the Elements of Logic 
(II. iv. 1), that the verbal form “You will find this doctrine in 
Bacon”? may express different propositions, for if we emphasize 
“this”? it means ““The doctrine you will find in Bacon is this one,” 
whereas if ‘‘Bacon’”’ be emphasized, it means ““The author in 
whom you will find this doctrine is Bacon,’ and these have 
different predicates. To determine what predicate is intended, 
he says, 


We should consider in each case what Question it is that is proposed, 
and what answer to it would, in the instance before us, be the most 
opposite or contrasted to the one to be examined. £.G. “‘You will find this 
doctrine in Bacon”? may be contrasted, either with “You will find in 
Bacon a different doctrine,”’ or with, ““You will find this doctrine in a 
different author.” 


He then mentions what seems at first sight a different case: 


When a proposition is contrasted with one which has a different predicate, 
the Predicate is the emphatic word; as “this man is a murderer,” i.e. not 
one who has slain another accidentally, or in self-defence: “this man ts a 
murderer,”’ with the Copula for the emphatic word, stands opposed to 
“the is not a murderer’’; a proposition with the same terms, but a different 
Copula. 


in a footnote, however, he says: “Strictly speaking, the two 
cases I have mentioned coincide; for when the ‘is’ or the ‘not’ 
Is emphatic, it becomes properly the Predicate: viz. ‘the state- 
ment of this man’s being a murderer, is true,’ or ‘is false.’ ”” But 
he attaches sufficient importance to the distinction to refer to it 
several times. Thus he says, again in the Logic (IV. iii. 2): 


All questions may be considered as falling under two classes; v1z. 
“‘What shall be predicated of a certain Subject’; and, “Which Copula, 
affirmative or negative, shall connect a certain Subject and Predicate.” 
We inquire, in short, either 1st, ““What is A?” or, 2d, “Is A, B, or is 
it not?” 


And in his Elements of Rhetoric (I. i. 1), distinguishing those who 
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require to be “convinced” from those who required to be “‘in- 
structed,” he says: 


The former are supposed to have before their minds the terms of the 
proposition maintained, and are called upon to consider whether that 
particular proposition be true or false; the latter are not supposed to know 
the terms of the conclusion, but to be inquiring what proposition is to be 
received as true. The former may be described . . . as doubting re- 
specting the Copula; the latter, respecting the Predicate. 


And in an Appendix to the same work, 


If... it had been a question whether we ought to steal or not, the com- 
mandment, in answer to that, would have been rightly pronounced, 
‘thou shalt not steal’: but the question being, what things we are for- 
bidden to do, the answer is, that “‘to steal’’ is one of them, “‘thou shalt 
not steal.” In such a case as this, the proposition is considered as op- 
posed, not to its contradictory, but to one with a different Predicate: the 
question being, not, which Copula (negative or affirmative) shal] be 
employed, but what shall be affirmed or denied of the subject: e.g. “It 
is lawful to beg; but not to steal.” 


But to this passage there is again a footnote arguing that, where 
it is a “‘whether” rather than a “‘what” question that is being 
answered: “‘that which is expressed as the Copula, is, in sense, 
the Predicate; the question being in fact whether ‘true’ or 
‘false’ shall be predicated of a certain assertion.” 

The distinction which Whately is here drawing is substantially 
Aristotelian. In the Aristotelian Categories (Ch. X) we are told 
that the “opposition” between a pair of contradictory proposi- 
tions such as ‘‘Socrates is ill’? and “Socrates is not ill” is one 
thing, while the “‘opposition” between a pair of contrary terms 
such as “‘ill” and ‘“‘well” is quite another. Whately in effect 
links this with the distinction made in the De Interpretatione (20b 
27-31) between “dialectical” or “whether” questions and 
“what” questions (‘it is plain that a question of the form 
‘what is it?’ is not a dialectical question’’), and at the same time 
suggests a formula by which “‘whether” may be subsumed under 
“what.” ? 





1In English “whether” is not used to introduce questions, but only as a 
relative; however, its Latin counterpart an has both uses, like the English 
“what.” 
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Finally, Whately in his Logic (III. 9) distinguishes proper 
questions from improper ones, or at all events from questions 
which are improper because they presuppose something false, 
giving “the hackneyed instance of asking a man ‘whether he 
had /eft off beating his father’’’ and also “‘King Charles II’s 
celebrated inquiry of the Royal Society”’: 


He asked the cause why a dead fish does not (though a live fish does) 
add to the weight of a vessel of water. This implies two questions; the 
first of which many of the philosophers for a time overlooked: viz. 1st, 
is it a fact? edly, if it be a fact, what can cause it? 


Whately gives this as an example of the “‘Fallacy of Interroga- 
tion,”’ or as it is often called, the Fallacy of Many Questions; 
and it has become something of a stock quotation lately among 
critics of Russell’s theory of descriptions. 


2. Asking What and Asking Whether. Others since Whately have 
surmised that all questions whatever are divisible, in the end, 
into “what” and “whether” ones. Thus according to Sperantia, 
we are always asked in a question to supply either a “‘term”’ or 
a “relation,” so that there are two kinds of “‘interrogative judg- 
ment,” the “‘terminal’”’ and the “‘relational.’”? In R. M. Hare’s 
paper on “Imperative Sentences” (Mind, n.s., LVIII [Jan., 
1949], p. 21), however, we have a variation. He writes (p. 24): 
“In general, a question can be translated into a command, 
either to put values to the variables in a sentential function, or 
to assert one of the component sentences of a disjunction.” 
What is particularly interesting in Mr. Hare’s statement is his 
widening of the notion of a ‘“‘whether’’ question. For his way of 
putting the matter reminds us that we may not only ask whether 
X is Y or not, but also whether X is Y or Z (or whether X is Y 
or X or W). And after this reminder, it is worth looking again at 
Whately’s contention that “whether”? questions are in the end 
reducible to “‘what”’ ones. 

Whately has, in effect, two reductions. His playing off of the 
Copula against the Predicate suggests that the pattern of re- 
placing a variable by a constant, which is Mr. Hare’s version of 
the “‘what” question and also Professor Gilbert Ryle’s in his 
paper on “Categories,”’ can be made to cover both cases if we 
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admit not only term-variables but a copula-variable. There is 
an approach to this notion in Sperantia, who puts a question- 
mark in the copula-position for ‘‘relational’’ questions like the 
one he puts in the term-position for ‘‘terminal’’ questions. And 
the suggestion seems well worth pursuing symbolically. In J. 
Lukasiewicz’s recent formalization of syllogistic logic, copula 
and sign of quantity are swallowed up together in the symbols 
A, E, I, and O, the four traditional forms being rendered Aba, 
Eba, Iba, and Oba. But suppose we represent the four forms 
thus: 
eaOb = Est a omnis b (Every 6 is an a) 
naOb = Non est a omnis b (Every 6 is-not an a) 
€aQb = Est a quidem b (Some b is an a) 
naQb = Non est a quidam b (Some 6 is not an a). 
And suppose we use the variable X to stand indifferently for 
either of the quantifiers O and Q, and x to stand indifferently for 
either of the copulae € and yn. We could then (using Lukasiewicz’s 
C for “If and K for “‘Both’’) formulate such laws as 
(1) CK(xaOc) (ecXb) (xaXb), 
which would cover all moods of the first figure but the subaltern 
ones (the major premise, it will be seen, must have the universal 
quantifier O but may have either copula, the minor must have 
the affirmative copula e but may have either quantifier, and the 
conclusion has the quantity of the minor and the quality of the 
major). If we use X’ for the opposite quantifier to X and x’ for 
the opposite copula to x, we may formulate such further laws as 
(2) CK(xcOa) (x'cXb) (naXb), and 
(3) GK (xaXc) (€bX'c) (xaQb), 
which do for the second and third figures what (1) does for the 
first. If (as in the system developed by I. Thomas in Dominican 
Studies I1) we have the symbol n to form the negative term na 
(‘‘non-a”’), we can define “‘opposite”’ for copulae and quantifiers 
as follows: 
Df.x’ : x’aXb = xnaXb 
Df.X’ : xaX'b = NxnaXb 
(where N is the propositional operator “It is not the case that’’). 
n can then be defined as the opposite of ¢ and Q as the opposite 
of O; and if there is a suitable law or rule of double negation 
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for n, it is easy to prove that X” always has the same logical 
force as X and x” the same as x, so that the variables X and 
x have only two nonequivalent values each. Such a develop- 
ment of syllogistic logic would parallel the use of ‘‘functorial 
variables” in propositional logic by the school of LeSniewski. 

We need go no further here with this system; the sketch just 
given is sufficient to show that the notion of a variable copula 
can be made symbolically fruitful; and it is one way of sub- 
suming “‘whether or not” questions under the “replace-the- 
variable” pattern which seems to fit ““what” questions so neatly. 
But other types of “‘whether” questions are not so amenable to 
reduction. For example: “‘Will you be wearing your red hat or 
your brown one?” “Will John be coming to the country this 
month or has he too much work?” There is, indeed, some 
temptation to equate “Is the stripe on your school tie orange or 
green?” with “What color is the stripe on your school tie?” or 
alternatively to equate ‘“‘What color is the stripe on your school 
tie?’ with “Is the stripe on your school tie red or orange or 
yellow or green or blue or indigo or violet or white or black, 
etc.?”” But of course neither of these reductions will do. The re- 
duction of “Orange or green?” to “‘What color?” will not do 
because the latter fails to convey the fact that our choice can 
only be between orange and green; while the other reduction is 
open to all the usual objections to “etcetera” translations. Mr. 
Hare has, it would seem, put his finger on two irreducibly dif- 
ferent types of question—the type where we fill something in, 
and the type where we strike something out. But the “whether 
or not” type is a border-line case, and can be dealt with either 
way. 

Whately’s other method of reducing ‘‘whether or not” to 
“what” questions—though he conceives it not as a second 
method but rather as an elaboration of the first—is to turn “Is 
X, Y?” into a request to put either the predicate “true” or the 
predicate “‘false’”’ into the statement-frame ““The statement ‘X is 
Y is (__ ).” But, rather oddly, Whately himself does not suc- 
ceed in expressing this request as a “‘what’’ question. He does 
succeed in replacing a copula-blank by a higher-level predicate- 
blank; but he still has to say, not ‘what,’ but “‘whether,” in 
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his description of the question—‘‘the question being . . . whether 
true or false shall be predicated of a certain assertion.” He 
misses this point because he does not see that there are at least 
two ways of dividing questions—into requests for a predicate 
and requests for a copula, and into “what” questions and 
“whether”? questions—and so fails to notice, in spite of the word- 
ing into which he naturally falls, that requests for a predicate 
include both “whether” questions and “‘what” ones. In fact, 
however, Whately could have turned this particular ‘“‘whether”’ 
question into a “‘what” one if he had clearly set himself the task. 
The ‘‘what”’ question he was after was the one we would nowa- 
days state as ‘‘What is the truth-value of ‘X is 7?” and although 
he lived before the word “‘truth-value” was invented, he had his 
own equivalent for it. For in II. ii. 1 of the Logic he says that 
while affirmative-or-negative is the “essential”? quality of a 
proposition, true-or-false is its “accidental” quality (an old ter- 
minology reflecting the discussion of truth and falsehood in the 
Categories 4a20—4b12); so he could have said ‘“‘What is its acci- 
dental quality?” 

The fact that some such word as “‘truth-value”’ is needed at 
this point throws light both on “‘what”’ questions and on the 
‘“‘whether or not” borderline case. ‘‘What”’ questions are in fact 
never just that—no one ever normally asks “What is X?”’ (unless 
the “‘X”’ here stands for an abstract description of a kind to be 
presently indicated). It is always ‘‘What color is X?” or ““What 
shape is X?” or something else of that sort; the ““what’’ being as 
often as not merged with its complementary determinable into 
a single word such as “‘where?” (‘‘in what place?’’), ““when?” 
(‘at what time?”’), “‘why?” (“for what reason?’’), etc. It would 
in fact be fantastic to be asked simply to attach a “predicate” 
to a given subject, at least in the modern sense of “‘predicate,” 
i.e., a monadic function yielding a true proposition with the 
given subject as argument; for there is always an infinitude of 
such functions. To take Whately’s example, how are we possibly 
to know that “True” is the required answer to the question 
‘What is ‘All men are mortal?’ ” interpreted simply as “‘What 
may be truly predicated of ‘All men are mortal’?” It is true, to 
be sure; but it is also affirmative, universal, categorical, and 
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constantly met with in logical textbooks. The ‘“‘what” must al- 
ways have some appropriate qualification attached. Even when 
the question is in form as vague as “‘What are you doing?”’ con- 
text and custom always give it definiteness. 

We may, however, always derive what is at least in form a 
pure “‘what” question from a qualified one by a slight rewording. 
Instead of asking, for example, ““What color is grass?”? we may 
ask, ‘“‘What is the color of grass?”” The natural answer is in both 
cases ‘‘Green,” but it would seem that the meaning is not quite 
the same in both cases. In answer to “‘What color is grass?”’ the 
word ‘“‘Green”’ is the predicate of “Grass is green” and is an 
adjective; but in answer to ‘““What is the color of grass?” it is the 
predicate of “The color of grass is green” and is an abstract 
noun, and the “‘is”’ is the “‘is”’ of identity rather than of predica- 
tion. For it is not true—it is doubtful whether it is even signifi- 
cant—to say that the color of grass “‘is green” in the sense in 
which grass is green (colors are not colored); we are not, there- 
fore, in saying that the color of grass is green, describing the 
color of grass, but rather identifying it, and thereby describing, 
not it, but grass. Common speech, however, does not affect very 
great precision here. We would, for example, answer ““Triangu- 
lar” rather than “‘Triangularity” to “What is the shape of this 
box?” despite the fact that in all strictness it is not the box’s 
shape but the box which is triangular. Nor would anyone refuse 
(on the grounds of inappropriateness) to accept ‘Grass is green” 
as an answer to “What is the color of grass?” For after all, we 
describe the grass in identifying its color, and identify the color 
in describing the grass. What is traditionally called “‘predica- 
tion” notoriously—and yet for the most part harmlessly—jumbles 
description and identification (note how naturally it comes to 
Whately to describe “Bacon” as the “predicate” of ““The au- 
thor who held this was Bacon’’); and it may be surmised that 
this, like other features of the traditional logic to which we shall 
advert shortly, is due in part to the tendency in that logic to 
think of propositions primarily as answers to questions. 

The “‘determinables” by means of which we generally qualify 
the “‘what” in “what” questions were thought of by Aristotle as 
the “genera” under which a pair of “‘contraries” would fall. 
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And in his discussion of contraries in the Categories (12a 1-19) he 
distinguishes between those (like black and white) which admit 
of intermediate determinations and those (like odd and even) 
which do not. It is clearly because truth and falsehood are con- 
traries of the latter sort that the “‘whether’’ question “Is it true 
or false that X is Y?”? may be equated with the question “‘What 
is the truth-value of ‘X is 7?’ Affirmation and denial are simi- 
larly brought under the head of “‘dual incompatibles” in W. E. 
Johnson’s “Analysis of Thinking” (Mind, n.s., XX VII [April, 
1918], 148-150). That the incompatibility of “true”? and “‘false”’ 
is in fact of the ‘‘dual” sort was perhaps assumed too confidently 
by Whately, but with this complication we can deal later. 


3. Categorical, Conditional, and Disjunctive Questions. What we 
would nowadays call the division into “simple” and ‘‘com- 
pound” propositional forms has its counterpart, as Whately ob- 
served, in the classification of commands and questions. But if 
we look more closely at this apparent parallelism, we shall find 
that it does not go very far. We can, of course, prefix “‘Is it the 
case that . . .?” to any type of compound proposition that we 
care to take; but this hardly yields anything worth calling a 
“compound question.’ The interesting cases are those in which 
modes of statement-composition are so used that they affect the 
structure of the question as a question; and here we find that 
there are not many modes of statement-composition which lend 
themselves to such use, and that when they are thus used they 
do not have quite their current meaning, though they do have 
something not unlike their traditional meaning. 

The two different uses of the statement-connectives which we 
have in mind may be illustrated by the case of “‘or,”’ which we 
have already in a manner touched upon. We might, on the one 
hand, ask “‘Has John a hat or a coat?’”’ The answer to this could 
quite properly be ‘‘No,” meaning that he has neither. This is 
hardly worth calling a “disjunctive question.” It is rather an 
ordinary “whether or not’? question in which what is proposed 
for affirmation or denial happens to be a disjunction. On the 
other hand, if our question were ‘Will you be wearing your red 
hat or your brown one?” the answer “No” would be extremely 
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odd, for the answer required is not “Yes” or ‘“‘No” but ““The 
red” or ““The brown.” ‘‘Neither” would be a possible reply; 
but that would be a correction of the question rather than an 
answer to it. It would in effect be saying ‘‘You ought not to 
have been so sure that I would be wearing either, but ought first 
to have asked me; and had you done so, the question you have 
asked would not have arisen.” It may also be noted that the 
“or” of this question (“Will you be wearing the red or the 
brown?”’) cannot be introduced by “either.” ‘Will you be 
wearing either the red or the brown?” is a different question, 
and a different kind of question. In the genuinely disjunctive 
question, the question and answer do not together make up a 
disjunctive proposition; it is not a case of a single alternation 
being presented for our affirmation or denial, but rather a case 
of two or more alternatives being presented for our choice. The 
alternation is not asked for but presupposed. 

“Both” is also a possible reply to ‘‘Will you be wearing the 
red or the brown?” But besides indicating a considerable degree 
of personal eccentricity, it too would be a correction rather than 
an answer. That is, the alternation presupposed by such a ques- 
tion is exclusive; for what we are expected to do in answering it 
is to make a choice, accepting one alternative and thereby re- 
jecting the other (or others). Here again logical conser atism— 
which tends to regard disjunction as exclusive—finds its explana- 
tion in a certain preoccupation, conscious or unconscious, with 
the interplay of question and answer. But in the pseudo-dis- 
junctive question “‘Has he a hat or a coat?”’ the disjunction need 
not be exclusive—‘‘Yes” could be a correct answer to this if he 
had both. 

Conditional questions are similarly divisible into the spuri- 
ously and the genuinely conditional; and both sorts have 
“whether” and “what” subdivisions. The resulting four types 
may be illustrated by the following examples: 

(1) If a bull were now chasing you, would you climb a tree? 

(2) If a bull were now chasing you, what would you do? 

(3) If you are wearing a hat tonight, will it be your red one? 

(4) If you are wearing a hat tonight, what color will it be? 
Here (3) and (4) differ markedly from (1) and (2); for to say 
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“But no bull is chasing me” would not excuse one from answer- 
ing (1) or (2); but to say “I am not wearing a hat tonight” does 
excuse one from answering (3) or (4). (1) is a simple “‘Is it the 
case . . .?” question (“Is it the case that if a bull were now 
chasing you, you would climb a tree?’”’), and (2) a simple 
“what” question, capable of being put as a request for an identi- 
fication (“What is the thing you would do if a bull were now 
chasing you?”’). But in (3), and (4), if the antecedent be false, 
there is just no question; or as we might alternatively say, no 
further question, for “‘I am not wearing a hat tonight” is in a 
sense an answer to (3) or (4). It is an answer in the sense that 
(a) it satisfies the questioner (puts an end to the inquiry) and 
(b) it is not a correction of the question—the possibility that no 
hat will be worn is one which the stating of the question allows . 
for. Another way of putting the point is this: The corresponding 
categorical—“‘Will the hat you wear be the red one?” or 
“‘What colored hat will you wear?”—presupposes a statement, 
the falsehood of which would make the question improper, 
whereas the conditional only presupposes the corresponding 
question. (Whately’s corrected version of King Charles’s im- 
proper categorical may be recalled here—he replaces ‘““What 
causes the fact that, etc.”’ by “Is it a fact? and if so what causes 
it?”’) And the answer to the question presupposed may consti- 
tute all the answer that is required to the conditional question 
itself. 

It is tempting to regard (3) and (4) as illustrating the inter- 
rogative counterpart of material implication; but a little reflec- 
tion will show that this view would be mistaken. For in the 
material sense of “‘if,” the statements “If I am wearing a hat 
tonight it will be the red one,” “If I am wearing a hat tonight 
it will not be the red one,” and “‘If I am wearing a hat tonight 
it will be (insert here any color you like)”? would all be auto- 
matically verified by the speaker’s not wearing a hat at all; so 
that if the “‘if’ of (3) and (4) were this “‘if,”’ the falsity of the 
antecedent would make both “Yes” and “‘No” correct answers 
to the former, and any color-word at all a correct answer to the 
latter. But in fact under those circumstances the correct answer 
to (3) would not be “Yes” or “‘No,” nor would the correct an- 
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swer to (4) be a color-word; the proper and adequate answer to 
both would be “I am not wearing one.” The function of the 
“if” clause is precisely to excuse us from giving any other answer 
than this when the antecedent is false. (Whereas if the “‘if’? were 
material, ‘“‘I am not wearing one” would not be an answer, but 
would imply that anything that would constitute an answer, true 
or false, to the consequent would be a true answer to the whole.) 
The form of statement to which (3) and (4) correspond is there- 
fore not the material conditional of modern propositional calcu- 
lus; it is rather the conditional of Whately, when he says (Logic, 
II. ii. 1) that ‘the Categorical asserts simply that the Predicate 
does, or does not, apply to the Subject” while “‘the Hypothetical 
{i.e. conditional or disjunctive proposition] makes its assertion 
under a Condition, or with an Alternative,” so that when the con- 
dition is unfulfilled there is simply no assertion made; or of F. 
Waismann, when he proposes (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1945-1946) a conditional form which when the antecedent is 
true takes its truth-value from the consequent, and when the 
antecedent is false has no truth-value at all (not through any 
weakness in it, but because under these conditions it makes no 
truth-claim). In erotetic logic the material conditional, it would 
seem, can figure only as the answer to what we have called the 
*““pseudo-disjunctive” type of question. In answer to “‘Will you 
be wearing either the red hat or the brown?” we could say “‘If 
not the red, then the brown” or “If not the brown, then the 
red”’ as variants of “Yes.” 

Unlike most forms of conditional statement, genuinely condi- 
tional questions have no exact disjunctive equivalent. This is 
especially obvious in the case of (3) above; “If you are wearing 
a hat tonight, will it be your red one?”’ It will not do to equate 
this with 

(3’) “Will you be wearing your red hat tonight, or none at 

all?” 
for this does not allow, as (3) does, for the possibility that the 
hearer will be wearing a hat, but not the red one, i.e., the pos- 
sibility which would make ‘‘No” the correct answer to (3). If 
we try 
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(3'’) “Will you be wearing your red hat tonight, or some 
other hat, or none at all?” 

this differs from (3) in that its possible answers are “‘None at 
all,” ““The red” and ‘‘A different one,” whereas the possible 
answers to (3) are “I shall not be wearing one,” “Yes,” and 
“No.” “Yes” and ‘“‘No”’ are possible ‘because with the condi- 
tional the three answers are not on the same level, as they are 
with the disjunctive; only ‘Yes’? and “‘No” are direct answers 
to the conditional question itself, while “I shall not be wearing 
one” is an “‘answer” to it only indirectly and in a Pickwickian 
sense—in the strict sense it is rather an answer to the question 
presupposed, but one which, while it does not render the ques- 
tion itself improper, renders an answer to it (in the strict sense) 
unnecessary. And this difference is present even where the re- 
duction to the disjunctive is less obviously unsatisfactory. 

It would seem, in fact, that the proper way of dividing ques- 
tions is the Kantian way of dividing ‘‘judgments’”’—the threefold 
division into categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive, rather 
than first into simple and compound, with the latter afterward 
suitably subdivided. Modern logicians have criticized the Kant- 
ian division, considered as a division of propositions, on the 
ground that compound propositions include conjunctives, for 
example, as well as conditionals and disjunctives, and that, 
further, the disjunctive-conditional division is comparatively 
trivial, since to every conditional there is an equivalent disjunc- 
tive and vice versa. But as applied to questions, the Kantian 
division is exactly right—there are categorical or “‘what” ques- 
tions, disjunctive or “‘whether” questions, and conditional ques- 
tions not reducible to either. 


4. Quality, Quantity, and Modality in Questions and Answers. Among 
questions, the division into affirmative and negative has no place. 
The distinction between affirmative and negative is, however, 
intimately bound up with the question and answer relationship. 
Modern logicians find it difficult to classify propositions as 
affirmative and negative in themselves—it comes more easily to 
them to say that one proposition is the negation of another— 
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and the importance of the absolute distinction in traditional 
logic arises precisely from the fact that of categorical proposi- 
tions some may be regarded as expanding the answer “Yes,”’ and 
some as expanding the answer “‘No,”’ to a question. (It has been 
pointed out by historians of logic that the “interpretation” with 
which Aristotle’s De Interpretatione is concerned is the interpreta- 
tion of the ““Yes” and “‘No” answers to “‘dialectical” questions, 
and affirmation and denial is the central theme of that treatise.) 
‘Some men are mortal,” for example, expands the answer 
**Yes,” and ‘“‘No men are mortal” expands the answer ‘“‘No”’ to 
the question “‘Are any men mortal?” There can be no question 
of the question itself being affirmative or negative—the question 
is rather the common root from which the affirmation and denial 
both spring. We can, of course, replace the question by ‘‘Are 
not any men mortal?” but the answers to this mean the same as 
to the other: “Some men are mortal”’ is still the expansion of 
**Yes,”’ and ‘‘No men are mortal” of “‘No.” Both questions, in 
fact, are short for “‘Are or are not any men mortal?” Even ap- 
parent exceptions only prove this rule; for example, the puzzle- 
ment we feel as to what would be meant by the answer “‘Yes”’ 
to the question “‘Are no men mortal?” This question is simply 
ambiguous; if it means “‘Are not any men mortal?” the answer 
“Yes”? means that some men are, but if it means “Is it the case 
that no men are mortal?” the answer “‘Yes” means that no men 
are. The negativeness of ““Are no men mortal?” is a spurious 
negativeness, analogous to the spurious disjunctiveness and con- 
ditionality of some of the questions considered in the last section; 
and this is the only kind of negativeness of which interrogations 
are capable. 

We may also have a “‘spurious”’ universality and particularity 
in questions, i.e., a universality which belongs not so much to 
the question as to the proposition to which “Is it the case 
that . . .?” is implicitly prefixed (as in ‘“‘Are all men mortal?”’). 
But quantity may be involved in a more subtle way in the fact 
that the same question may be correctly answered with greater 
or less determinateness. ‘Who stole my pencil?” may receive 
the answer “Percy Jones.”’ But it is also answered, though not so 
definitely, by ““Someone in the next room.” The pure ““Someone”’ 
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is the limit of indeterminateness in this case; and when we reach 
this limit, but only when we reach it, the question is not really 
being answered at all, for “Someone stole it”? only affirms what 
is already assumed in the question’s being asked. To put it an- 
other way: any genuine answer to a question must exclude some 
other answer, but what ‘‘Someone”’ excludes, namely ‘“‘No one,”’ 
would be not an answer but a correction to the question asked. 
‘Someone stole it’? could, of course, be a genuine answer to a 
different question, e.g., to “‘What happened to my pencil?” or 
to “Did anyone steal it?” though in the latter case the more 
natural expression of the answer would be “‘Yes.”’ In the same 
way ‘‘I shall be wearing either the red hat or the brown one” 
would be an answer (equivalent to ‘‘Yes’’) to the question ““Will 
you be wearing either the red hat or the brown one?” though 
not to the question “‘Which will you be wearing—the red or the 
brown?” 

Just as the quantifier ““Some” may be used to form more or 
less indeterminate answers to “‘what’’ questions, so modal oper- 
ators may be used to form more or less indeterminate answers 
to “whether or not” ones. To “Will you be wearing your red 
hat or not?”? one might answer neither “‘Yes” nor “‘No” but 
‘*Possibly.”” Whether this is a genuine answer and not, rather, a 
refusal to answer, will depend on how it is said. The question 
asked seems already to presuppose that both wearing the hat and 
not wearing it are in some sense possible; and ‘‘Possibly” is a 
recognized way of putting a questioner off. In another tone of 
voice, however, it may convey information; it may mean “I have 
at least not decided against it.’’ That is, such an answer may be 
definite enough to be in some way incompatible with “No.” 
The ‘“‘possibility” involved in this interpretation is clearly not 
logical possibility, for that is compatible with falsehood as well 
as with truth. It could be false that X will be wearing her red 
hat, without there being any self-contradiction in the supposi- 
tion that she will be wearing it. What we seem to have here is 
rather the “‘possibility” symbolised by M in Lukasiewicz’ three 
valued logic, and referred to by Aristotle in his discussion of the 
future sea-battle in the De Interpretatione (Ch. TX). It is assumed 
in this way of answering that so long as X has not decided 
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whether to wear the red hat or not, there is no such fact as the 
fact that she is going to wear it, and no such fact as the fact that 
she is not going to wear it, and so no actual truth or actual 
falsehood, but only a potentiality of both, in the statement that 
she will be wearing it. The answer ‘“‘Yes’’ would on such a view 
be justified only if she had already decided to wear it, and ‘‘No” 
only if she had already decided against it; ‘I have not decided” 
would express a third possibility, and ‘“‘Possibly” would be a 
vaguer statement permissible both in the circumstances justify- 
ing “Yes” and in the circumstances justifying ‘I have not de- 
cided.” (“Possibly not’? would be a similarly vague statement 
justifiable both when “No” is justifiable and when “I have not 
decided” is justifiable.) 

To.say that, when the speaker has not yet decided what to 
wear, “I shall be wearing my red hat” is neither true nor false, 
is a different matter from saying—as was said of certain condi- 
tionals in the last section—that it has no truth-value. It both 
claims to have and really does have a truth-value, only the 
truth-value that it really does have is neither truth nor falsity 
but a third one. (The one it claims to have is, of course, as al- 
ways, truth.) It is, indeed, one of the uses of erotetic logic that 
it provides us with new ways of making this difference clear. The 
answer ‘‘Possibly’’ to the question “Will you be wearing your 
red hat?” is being treated here as a genuine answer, and neither 
as a correction—it does not suggest that the question ought to 
have been “If you have decided what hat you will wear, will it 
be the red one?”’—or a mere affirmation of what the very asking 
of the question presupposes. This last we have noted already, 
but it is worth repeating in this fuller context. To say that ‘‘Pos- 
sibly” says no more than the question already assumes would be 
to say that the question assumes that no decision has yet been 
made against wearing the hat; but in fact the inquiry is about 
this very thing. To put it in another way, if “Possibly” is not a 
correction rather than an answer, neither would “‘I\.”’ be a cor- 
rection rather than an answer. Or in yet another way: if ‘‘Pos- 
sibly” is vague enough to be justifiable both when “Yes” would 
be justifiable and when “I have not decided”’ would be justi- 
fiable, it is yet not so vague that it would be justifiable in all the 
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circumstances which the questioner is prepared to contemplate. 


5. Erotetic and Symbolic Logic. We have seen that Whately’s sug- 
gestion of a variable copula can profitably be made the basis of 
a symbolic calculus, and the same may prove to be true of other 
suggestions incidentally arising out of the study of interrogatives; 
but can the logic of interrogatives itself be developed in this way? 
The net result of the present inquiry seems to be that it cannot. 
At one point after another we havé found that the things which 
it seems proper to say about questions are exactly the things 
which logicians of a conservative and antisymbolic bent (like 
Cook Wilson)—or of a radical and antisymbolic bent (like Mr. 
Peter Strawson); it is the same thing anyway—have said about 
propositions. Erotetic logic would seem to be antisymbolic; and 
we hazard the suggestion that, conversely, antisymbolic logic is 
erotetic. That is, it is consciously or unconsciously preoccupied 
with types of questions rather than with types of statements, and 
what there is of value in it belongs properly to the “‘erotetic”’ 
field. 
MARY PRIOR 

ARTHUR PRIOR 
Canterbury University College 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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FREE WILL AND THE AMBIGUITY OF 
“COULD” 


TO PARAPHRASE Moore—whether Free Will is or is not 
consistent with the causal principle depends upon the meaning 
of the word “‘could.”’! I shall try to show that this is correct, 
and that in the usual and important sense of ‘‘could,”’ there is 
no inconsistency between “‘so and so could have done (or chosen) 
otherwise” sentences (Free Will sentences) and the causal prin- 
ciple. 

I shall not try to defend the causal principle. Its role in our 
thinking is far too subtle for easy talk of its “truth” and *‘proofs 
of its truth.” I realize that it has often been argued that since 
free will is a fact, and since free will is incompatible with the 
causal principle, the causal principle is therefore false. How- 
ever, if the following analysis is correct, the second premise is 
false, and thus one powerful argument against the causal prin- 
ciple will have been removed. Only in this sense could my argu- 
ment be regarded as a defense of the causal principle, but I still 
do not intend it to be so. 

There are customary uses of “could”? sentences which refer 
either to the presence of an ability to do or to choose to do some- 
thing, or to the conjunction of an ability with the absence of 
duress,” or merely to the absence of duress when the presence of 
an ability is already taken for granted. Sentences which refer to 
such states of affairs are confirmable or refutable in well-known 
and commonly accepted ways. There is another possible use 
of a “‘could” sentence which is equivalent to a sentence assert- 
ing the absence of causality in a specific situation. A ‘‘could”’ 
sentence so used cannot be tested by any of the methods re- 
quired to test ‘‘could” sentences in their customary use. I know 
of no way of testing ‘‘could” sentences in this atypical use. 

However, the indeterminist, starting with the acceptable 
premise that we occasionally have an experience or inward per- 





1G. E. Moore, Ethics (London, 1912), p. 130. 
? For brevity I shall be using this term in a broader sense than is customary. 
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ception of having acted or chosen freely, concludes that this 
experience is capable of verifying a “could” sentence in its 
atypical use. He holds either that the experience of having acted 
or chosen freely zs the experience of the absence of causality with 
respect to that choice or action, or that the experience of having 
acted or chosen freely would be entirely illusory unless it be 
granted that nothing caused that action or choice. Now while I 
do think that on many occasions we experience freedom of 
choice or action, I seriously question whether we ever experience 
the absence of causality even in our choices. Not having an ex- 
perience of the presence of causality is not the same as having 
the experience of the absence of the causal relation. I think that 
the experience of acting or choosing freely is just the experience 
of the absence of constraint upon our will. But the experience of 
the absence of constraint is not the experience of the absence 
of causality, for even though causality might involve a kind of 
necessity, this kind of necessity does not involve constraint or 
compulsion as these terms are ordinarily used. The “logic” of 
these terms is connected with that of blameworthiness and ex- 
cusability, and thus they are not purely descriptive terms, but 
normative as well. Crudely put, whenever we say that a person’s 
actions are blameworthy or excusable, compelled or uncom- 
pelled, we are involved in value discourse. 

Suppose, however, that we momentarily grant that I do ex- 
perience the absence of causality in having chosen or performed 
action Y; and, that it is just this experience which verifies the 
assertion: “‘I could have chosen (or done) X instead of Y,” or 
“I chose (or did) Y freely.”” But how would I verify the assertion: 
‘Jones could have chosen (or done) X instead of 7°’? Surely J 
cannot have an experience of the absence of causality with re- 
spect to Jones’s choice or performance of Y. J have to take note 
of whether he had ever chosen to do (or had done) X before, 
whether he was in acute pain, etc. Only by doing this can I test: 
‘Jones could have done (or chosen to do) X instead of Y.”’ We 
know that a person may experience a pain so acute that he be- 
comes irrational, and when we want to settle whether at a given 
time in a given situation, Jones could have done otherwise than 
he did do, we would among other things ask him if he had been 
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in intense pain. But we would not ask him if he had experienced 
the absence of causality in his performance or choice. If we did 
experience the absence of causality, nothing would more quickly 
prove the truth of a ‘“‘could”’ sentence, in its atypical use, than 
an appeal to such an experience. Yet if we were convinced that 
people did experience such a thing when they experienced free- 
dom of the will, why is it that we would not ask Jones whether 
he experienced the absence of causality? Instead, we rely on in- 
quiries about pain, threats to one’s life, abilities, and past per- 
formances. 

To show some of the various uses of a “‘could” sentence we 
can imagine the following situation. Jones, a track star, a high- 
jumper, is discussing the track meet of the previous day with 
Smith, who was one of the spectators. Jones won the high-jump 
contest and Smith is congratulating him on his performance. 
However, Jones says that he could have jumped even higher than 
he did. Smith doubts this, so Jones leads him over to the high- 
jump pit where yesterday’s meet was held. He proceeds to warm 
up on a few trial jumps and then sets the pole six inches higher 
than he had jumped on the previous day. He clears this new 
level three or four times. Would we not say that he has proved 
that he could have jumped. higher yesterday? And would we not 
say this despite the fact that we would also want to say that 
Jones’s performance of yesterday was caused—and thus in an- 
other sense of “could,” Jones could not have jumped higher 
yesterday? 

Still, Smith is a person difficult to convince. He admits that 
Jones has proved that now he can jump higher than he did yester- 
day, but he wants Jones to prove that he could have jumped 
higher yesterday. He thinks it possible that Jones mastered, over- 
night, some technique for his improved performance. So Jones 
takes Smith to the track coach who has kept records on Jones’s 
previous performances. The records show that Jones, on each of 
the five days preceding the track meet, had consistently jumped 
higher than he did on the day of the meet. Smith now admits 
that Jones has proved that he had this ability on the day of the 
meet, yet he says he is not convinced that Jones could have 
jumped higher than he did. This puzzles Jones, but he finally 
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sees through Smith’s doubt. Perhaps Smith is thinking that he, 
Jones, may have had an acute pain on the day of the meet or 
that he was handicapped by a muscular cramp, or even that a 
gambler who had bet much money on Jones’s not jumping higher 
than he did, threatened Jones to keep under wraps. So Jones 
now proceeds to remove these doubts about his having been 
under duress. He provides Smith with the testimony of a physi- 
cian who examined him just before the meet, and also with the 
testimony of the coach and his teammates, who heard no com- 
plaints from Jones, and who noticed nothing that would indicate 
he was in pain. The police captain of the small college town says 
that there were no gamblers in the community, etc. Jones has 
proved that he had the ability and that he was under no duress. 
Would we not say that Jones has proved that he could have 
jumped higher than he did—even though we believe that his 
actual performance was caused and thus that in another sense 
of ‘‘could”? he could not have jumped higher? 

But even though Smith accepts the fact that Jones had the 
ability and was not under duress, he persists in asking Jones to 
prove that yesterday he could have jumped higher than he did. 
Jones is momentarily at a loss to attach any meaning to this new 
request, for he can think of nothing that he or anyone else could 
do to remove Smith’s doubt. In the usual senses of the word 
“could,” Jones has verified his assertion that he could have 
jumped higher yesterday. Finally, Smith thinks that he sees what 
it is he wants to know from Jones, and he says, ‘‘What I mean is, 
could you have jumped higher than you did if everything were 
exactly the same as it was when you jumped below the level of 
your ability?”’ Jones thinks he sees the point of this question and 
answers, “Sure I could, if I had chosen to.” But this won’t do for 
Smith, and he now says, ‘“‘No, I mean could you have jumped 
higher if everything, even your choice or decision to jump no 
higher than you did yesterday, was exactly what it was yester- 
day?” To this Jones replies, ““Are you asking the silly question 
whether I could have jumped higher than I did even though I 
had chosen to jump below the level of my ability? Well, I sup- 
pose I could have or rather that I might have (notice the shift 
from ‘‘could”’ to “‘might’’ because in what follows it is uncertain 
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whether Jones is any longer the az*%or of his performance—an 
ambiguity in the “I” can ayise). It sometimes happens that 
people who have the ability to jump a certain height jump that 
high even though they chose or intended to jump below the level 
of their ability. When an athiete is straining himself to his near 
limit, he sometimes overreaches himself and jumps higher than 
he set himself to do. It’s hard to have exact control over what 
one does in such situations.” But still this isn’t what Smith was 
driving at, and he now sees even more clearly what he wants to 
say, ‘“What I really mean is: Could you have jumped higher 
than you did yesterday, even if everything were exactly the same 
as it was when you made your jumps yesterday, and by “‘every- 
thing” I mean your state of mind, i.e., your desire to jump just 
as high as you did, your feeling of competitiveness, your choice 
to jump below the level of your abilities, and exactly the same 
control over your muscles, and the very same condition of your 
muscles—so that they don’t make you go higher than you want 
or decide to go—as well as the conditions of the track and the 
wind velocity, etc.?” 

Now in this sense of “‘could,”’ would we not be inclined to say 
that it is false that Jones could have jumped higher? But then 
why bother to ask anyone such a question as if he were in a 
privileged position to answer it? Jones was in a rather privileged 
position to answer the other “could” questions; but to this, his 
answer would be no different and no more informed than that 
of Smith or someone who never knew Jones or anything about 
high-jumping. The reason for their common answer reflects 
nothing more than their commitment to the causal principle. 
None of them has access to any special facts in the high-jump 
situation which leads him to say that such a “‘could”’ sentence is 
false. This then can hardly be called a normal use of ‘‘could”’ 
since no facts of the kind considered in the verification of the 
other ‘‘could” sentences are pertinent. Surely it is a strange use 
of “‘could” in which such sentences are never challengeable by 
any facts specific to the situation under consideration, and the 
falsity of such sentences is quite universally assumed (except by 
those who have been persuaded by a philosophical type of argu- 
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ment such as the indeterminists resort to) merely by a deduction 
from the causal principle. 

When we have our wits about us we never, in this untestable 
sense of “‘could,” ask people whether they could have done 
otherwise than they did, for we assume the answer in advance 
of any evidence. There is just no point in asking such a question 
because there are no special facts known to anyone which would 
help them to answer it. None of the usual evidence-moves for 
confirming or refuting the typical “‘could” sentences is relevant 
to settling assertions involving this use of ‘“‘could.” 

It does seem then that when these ‘‘could” sentences are used, 
we can distinguish their different meanings by noting what is 
said or done by way of confirming or refuting them. When the 
verification is different in kind, we must assume that the meaning 
is different. The same is true, for example, of how we come to 
see the difference between other types of modal sentences, such 
as the difference between the logical “‘cannot” and the law-of- 
nature “cannot,” or between the logically necessary and the 
nomologically necessary. We recognize that a “‘cannot”’ sentence 
belongs to the modality of logic by appealing to the presence of 
self-contradiction or perhaps some related criterion. We recog- 
nize that a sentence asserts a purely nomological “‘cannot” by 
the appeal to the absence of exceptions, the confidence we have 
in issuing counterfactuals, the coherence of the sentence within 
a deductive theory, etc. 

It might be thought that the analogy of the high-jump situa- 
tion with situations involving moral choice or just plain choice 
is too inexact to sustain any workable theory with regard to the 
latter situations. But this difference is only apparent. Obviously, 
from what we have already said about the situation, Jones did 
exercise choice in jumping as high as he did. For we have shown 
that he had the ability to jump higher, and he was under no 
duress. Would it not be queer to admit that Jones had the ability 
to jump higher and that he was under no duress and yet that 
even though he could have jumped higher, he did not choose to 
jump as high as he did? Certainly he did choose or decide to 
jump just as he did, otherwise his careful and controlled behavior 
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could not be accounted for. He was under a self-imposed re- 
straint which can only be attributed to the fact that he was act- 
ing out a choice. If we had asked Jones why he didn’t jump as 
high as he could have, the kind of answer we would have ex- 
pected is that he wanted to see if he could exercise that kind of 
control, or that he didn’t want to try too hard lest he strain some 
muscles which would hamper him in a more important track 
meet a few days later. In other words he gives a reason for his 
under-performance. When people give purpose-type reasons for 
their actions, we attribute choice to those very actions. Would 
it not be paradoxical to say: The reason he gave for doing what 
he did was the true reason for doing what he did, but he did not 
exercise choice, i.e., he did not choose to do what he did? So I 
would conclude that Jones exercised choice in jumping as he did 
jump, and that we verify this choice just as we verified that he 
could have jumped higher than he did. In verifying the latter 
we verify the former. Now does the fact that Jones actually chose 
to jump just as he did make us say that the true sentence “He 
could have jumped higher than he did” is equivalent to the sen- 
tence “‘Jones’s jumping as high as he did was uncaused?”’ If so, 
how could we verify the latter? But don’t we usually think we 
can verify the former kind of sentence? 

Now what about the added complication of a moral choice? 
Suppose Jones had jumped just as he did after having promised 
his coach to go all out and perform up to his usual standards. 
Would we not say that Jones, since he could by his own admis- 
sion have jumped higher than he did, was morally blameworthy 
for not having kept his promise? When we know the facts of 
Jones’s ability and that he was under no duress, we say he could 
have jumped higher than he did. But is this to say that the jump 
he actually made was uncaused? I think we would all want to 
say that his action was caused but that that fact is irrelevant as 
an excuse for his under-performance. Further, we want to be 
able to prove that he could have jumped higher than he did and 
we would do so by pointing to his previous record and to the 
absence of duress. If we had to prove that his action was un- 
caused before we could truthfully say that he could have done 
otherwise, we would never be able to condemn anyone, for he 
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could always hold out and say, “I know it looks as if I could 
have done otherwise but unless you can actually experience (or 
otherwise prove) the absence of causality in my doing what I 
did, then you cannot say that I could have done or chosen other- 
wise.” But don’t we believe that we can prove that Jones could 
have done or chosen otherwise just by showing that he had done 
and chosen such things before and that he had been under no 
duress? 

A second feature of the verification of ‘‘could”’ sentences is that 
a certain person may be in a privileged position to verify them— 
just as Jones would be in a position to verify the sentence “‘Jones 
could not have jumped higher than he in fact did,” while some- 
one who knew nothing about him could not verify it. But if the 
“could” in the above sentence is being used in its atypical 
sense, then anyone a thousand miles away knows the answer just 
as well as Jones does. 

A third point is that when “could” sentences are being used in 
their normal, verifiable sense, they are sometimes true of but one 
person. For example, if Jones were the world’s best high-jumper, 
it might be said that he alone could have jumped higher than he 
did on the day of the track meet, while the others could not have. 
If ‘‘could” were intended in the unverifiable sense, the above 
distinction could not be made, the first part of the assertion would 
be false. 

To summarize: “Could have done otherwise’”’ sentences are 
ambiguous. In one of their uses they may be either confirmable 
or refutable, and more easily so by some than by others, and can 
be uniquely true of a given individual. In their other use they 
are unverifiable, are thought always to be false, are such that no 
one is better situated than anyone else in claiming them to be 
false, and do not permit the above distinction to be made with 
respect to a unique individual. 

It would be helpful if we gave names to these different uses of 
“could,” such as ‘‘the possession-of-an-ability ‘could,’ ” or “‘the 
absence-of-duress ‘could,’ ”’ or “‘the possession-of-an-ability plus 
the absence-of-duress ‘could,’ ” or the “‘no-one-could-ever-have- 
done-otherwise-than-he-did ‘could.’ ” Thus if the names were at- 
tached, when one used “could” sentences there would be no 
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ambiguity to present difficulties. Had Smith so named the sense 
of ‘‘could”’ which he had in mind, he would easily have seen 
that Jones had decisively answered his questions step by step. 
We can now see that there is no inconsistency between the sen- 
tence “Jones could have jumped higher than he did” (where 
“could” is being used in one of its verifiable senses) and the 
sentence “‘Jones could not have jumped higher than he did” 
(where the “could” is being used in its unverifiable sense). 

The bearing of this conclusion on the problem of free will is as 
follows: Since the normal, verifiable, ‘‘could’’ sentences have the 
same uses as sentences asserting that so and so was free to do X, 
or free to do X instead of Y (which he did do), there is then no 
inconsistency between the sentence “Jones was free to jump 
higher than he did” and the sentence “‘Jones could not have 
jumped higher than he did”’ (where the “‘could”’ is being used 
in the unverifiable, no-one-could-have-done-otherwise-than-he- 
did sense). 

Verifiable “‘could”’ sentences are used in the same way as sen- 
tences ascribing free will to a person. We never say that Jones 
was free to do X instead of Y when we know that Jones lacks 
the ability to do X: i.e., when we know that Jones could not 
have done X. Also, we never say that Jones was free to do X in- 
stead of Y when we know that he was under duress, i.e., that he 
could not have done otherwise. Nor do we ever say that Jones 
was not free to do X instead of Y when we know that he was 
not under duress and that he had the ability to do X: i.e., when we 
know that he could have done X instead of Y. Thus just as we 
recognize a verifiable sense of ‘‘could,” there is a verifiable sense 
of ‘‘free,”’ and in both cases these verifiable uses are the custom- 
ary and significant uses when it is said that so and so acted freely 
or of his own free will. Indeed, if it is held that “free” sentences 
are used as equivalents to sentences asserting the absence of 
causality, then they are never verifiable in the usual ways. Fur- 
thermore, how does one verify that nothing caused a person to 
do what he did? What special facts can one cite? And cite them 
one must, for there is no general principle from which to deduce 
a specific instance of the absence of causality. If the sentence 
‘Jones was free to do X instead of Y”’ means that “nothing 
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caused Jones to do Y,” or “Jones’s action (7) was uncaused,”’ 
then since its manner of verification is entirely unclear it could 
never be rationally contested. Further, if “free” sentences are 
thought to assert the absence of causes, then in order to show 
any one of them to be true we must show, at the very least, the 
absence of uniformity in a specific situation. But nothing of this 
sort is ever even attempted. How can a s-ntence about an action 
be importantly descriptive when it is never confirmable or 
refutable by any evidence-moves? And yet do we not want to 
say that sentences ascribing freedom are quite often true and 
demonstrably so? 

In fact, when we hear someone say that so and so was free to 
do X instead of Y (wher we had thought that he wasn’t), we are 
willing to consider evidence in favor of this assertion, and we 
shall believe it just in so far as we are satisfied with the evidence. 
But if such a sentence were thought to assert the absence of a 
cause for doing Y, on what grounds would we believe it to be 
true of a person? 

If a sentence of the kind “I could not have been polite to 
him” is being used in the sense that no one could have done 
otherwise than he did, then there is never any point in asking a 
person for the reason why he could not, for in this unverifiable 
sense we assume in advance of special evidence that a person 
could not have acted otherwise than as he did. And when some- 
one gives us a reason such as “Because I was feeling quite 
nauseated,” we should reply, ““Look, you don’t have to give me 
reasons, for no one could ever have behaved otherwise than he 
in fact did.” In the unverifiable sense of a ‘‘could not have done 
otherwise”’ sentence, they are always true and can be asserted 
by the most ignorant as well as the most learned, by those who 
haven’t given a moment’s thought to the situation about which 
they made this assertion, as well as by those who have thought 
intensively about it. Such sentences will always be true no matter 
what the circumstances are, or the nature and abilities of the 
people involved. Surely this shows that this type of “could not 
have done otherwise” sentence is not what we have in mind 
when we are commenting on our own or others’ past behavior. 
When a person who is being tried for a crime and pleads not 
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guilty on the grounds of duress says, ‘I couldn’t have done other- 
wise”’ or “‘I wasn’t free to do anything else,”’ we listen attentively 
to what he says in his defense. But if we all thought that he was 
using the “‘couldn’t” in the unverifiable sense, we would pay no 
attention to his plea, for in that sense of “‘couldn’t” we already 
accept that he could not have done otherwise. He proves duress 
not by citing the causal principle, but by making well known 
and accepted evidence-moves. This shows that the “could” or 
‘“‘“couldn’t” sentences of ordinary speech cannot be construed as 
making assertions about the absence of, or mere presence of 
causes, respectively, for doing what we did in fact do. We never 
use ‘‘could” or “couldn’t”’ sentences without thinking of special 
facts about ourselves or about the situation; and when we hear 
them we often contradict them, demand evidence, and reflect 
upon the situation about which they are made. This activity be- 
comes superfluous if these sentences are assertions about the 
absence or presence of causes. 

The preceding analysis holds equally for sentences of the kind: 
‘**T could have chosen X instead of Y,” or ‘‘I couldn’t have chosen 
X instead of Y.”’ The point of using such sentences is either to 
show that I was not under duress in choosing Y; or, as in some 
cases, that I had the ability to choose X; or that I was forced to 
choose Y (meaning perhaps that I had no choice at all); or, less 
frequently, that I didn’t have the ability to choose X. If the 
“‘couldn’t” is being used in the unverifiable sense, then there is 
no point in challenging the assertion by asking for the reason 
why I couldn’t have chosen X instead of Y. But in fact we do 
ask for reasons, and in reply we do not expect someone to say, 
‘Don’t you know that what a person did choose is the only thing 
he could have chosen?” Instead we expect to hear something 
like, ‘‘I was being tortured.”’ The sentence “‘I could have chosen 
X instead of Y’ functions in the same way as the sentence “I 
was free to choose X instead of Y,” or even “‘I chose Y freely” 

‘I was free to choose Y.”’ And of course this is the typical use of 
“‘free’’ sentences, and they are verifiable. 

It has been said that we are free when our choice alone would 
have made or enabled us to act otherwise than we did. But it is 
often asked whether we could have chosen differently. Well, if 
“could” is meant in the unverifiable sense, the answer is nega- 
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tive. However, if we are using “could” in the customary, veri- 
fiable sense, there are many occasions on which we could have 
chosen otherwise because we were not under duress and had the 
ability to choose what we in fact did not choose. Thus we are 
very often free to have chosen otherwise than we did. 

It is sometimes thought that the problem of the freedom of 
the will, or choice, is separate from that of freedom of action, 
apparently because it seems that choice and decision are prior 
to action. But we must not overlook the fact that we very fre- 
quently regard choice (and decision) as part of the action chosen. 
For example, if a detective were trying to get a detailed narrative 
of someone’s past behavior, he might come to a place where he 
asks the question, ‘““What did you decide to do then?” and the 
answer he is given is, ‘‘I decided to call my lawyer.’’ Would not 
the detective have a right to assume that the person did call his 
lawyer? Or again, notice the absurdity of “He chose the better 
paying job, but he took the lower paying one.” (There are situa- 
tions in which one might say this but not without an explanation 
such as: “The better paying job fell through at the last mo- 
ment.”) Choosing and deciding are “‘success-verbs,”’ and thus if 
the actions which were chosen or decided upon are not per- 
formed through some fault of the agent, we take back the claim 
that he chose or decided to do them. Because choices are so 
often considered as parts of an action, it seems incorrect to speak 
of choosing our choices. To choose to choose to take a higher 
paying job is to do nothing more than to choose to take the 
higher paying job. Usually we reserve the expression “morally 
right” for actions, but occasionally we speak of morally right 
choices. This is understandable if choices are already parts of 
actions. Furthermore, do we not often confirm or refute sen- 
tences of the kind “I could have chosen otherwise” or “‘I was free 
to choose otherwise” by making the very same evidence-moves 
that we make to confirm or refute “‘I could have done otherwise” 
or “I was free to do otherwise”’? 


II 


There are a number of kinds of influences upon behavior 
which are commonly recognized as grounds for excusing be- 
havior. Some of these influences come under the heading of 
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““duress.’’ Whenever assertions like ‘‘I couldn’t have done other- 
wise” (where the “‘couldn’t” is being used to point to the pres- 
ence of duress) are challenged, there is a class of evidence-moves 
made either to support or refute the assertion. Typically these 
evidence-moves point to the presence of pain in varying degree, 
like a heart attack or torture, or to the presence of a threat to 
one’s life or the life or well-being of one’s family, or to physical, 
motoric, restraint. There are other types of influence upon be- 
havior which frequently serve to excuse it, but not all excuses 
are duress-type excuses. For example, we excuse a man for 
being unfriendly to us or for failing to help us in some small way 
when he is known to have a bad headache, but we would not 
so excuse a druggist’s failure to fill a prescription properly when 
it leads to someone’s death. When the stakes are low, we are 
more ready to accept such an excuse. But when human life is at 
stake there are very few types of acceptable excuses. Such ex- 
cuses refer to what may be called a duress-situation. ‘That the 
situations described above are considered as duress or excuse- 
situations is connected with our conception of the extent of 
human abilities, especially “‘second order’’ abilities or success- 
dispositions. 

Suppose we justified our signing a false confession by saying 
that we were tortured into doing it. Now what if our listener 
said belligerently, ‘““So what?” as if to challenge the putative 
connection between being tortured and signing the confession? 
When a person does not accept any one of these usual evidence- 
moves as an excuse for behavior, what are we to say to him? 
We might say, “‘Perhaps you’d understand if you were tortured 
awhile,” and feel that that was the end of the matter. We would 
feel that we were within our rights in making this evidence-move 
and that his failure to accept it is due to some deficiency in his 
understanding. Yet this need not be so. He might very well 
understand the connection between being tortured and con- 
fessing, but not regard it as a necessary one. He might point to 
cases where persons withstood the torture without confessing, or 
died rather than confess, or committed suicide. About all we can 
do then is to say that most people could not have endured such 
torture. Thus the reason for our general acceptance of torture as 
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grounds for excusing behavior is that the majority of us have not 
been trained to resist torture, and therefore cannot successfully 
withstand it. But the conditions of life in a community can be- 
come so threatening that such commonly accepted excuses will 
no longer serve as excuses. What happens then is that we refuse 
to accept these excuses because we believe that people have the 
ability of a higher order, if you will, to steel themselves against 
confessing under torture, or an ability to know that they could 
not so steel themselves, and thus commit suicide when they are 
caught, etc. We might well admit that the person who confessed 
under torture did not have a first-order ability to withstand the 
torture, but that he had either a second-order ability to train 
himself to withstand it—by Yoga, etc.—or that he had another 
ability to elude his torturers or captors in some way—by suicide, 
etc. Thus when the life of the community is threatened there is 
some reason for no longer accepting the once accepted excuses. 
We then blame people who have given away important informa- 
tion to the enemy for not making use of a higher or different 
ability to counteract a first-order liability or disability or weak- 
ness. We may not blame the drunken driver, qua drunk, for 
running over a pedestrian, but we do blame him for driving 
while drunk or for drinking at all. We have learned that people 
have the ability to keep themselves from getting into situations 
where they will act foolishly or recklessly. If alcohol was an un- 
known beverage, and someone became drunk from it, we would 
probably excuse his running over a pedestrian on the grounds 
that he couldn’t have reasonably foreseen the effects of his driv- 
ing after he had drunk it. But then again, we might blame him 
for not following the obvious rule that one shouldn’t imbibe 
unknown substances. Of course, the total circumstances of his 
action are bound to be more complicated, and they would have 
to be taken into account before excuse or blame could be 
established. 

However, we cannot indiscriminately refuse to accept the 
commonly accepted duress-type excuses. When individuals are 
not reared under Spartan conditions, they cannot be expected 
to suddenly have within themselves the power to withstand tor- 
ture or to have firmly before their minds the welfare of the com- 
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munity while they are being tortured. They cannot be blamed 
for their confessions, because they haven’t been prepared for 
their ordeal and thus their higher order capacities haven’t had a 
chance to be exercised. People who joined the French resistance 
movement during the Nazi occupation certainly knew what they 
were getting into (and carried this consciousness into their daily 
lives) and could reasonably have more demanded of them than 
of the average Parisian. 

There are of course supreme limits to human abilities. Thus 
no person has the ability, of any order, to jump over the Empire 
State Building. Excuses offered for unsatisfactory behavior which 
appeal to such factors are absolute excuses, or else the concept 
of an excuse no longer applies. 


Ill 


It is easy to see the bearing of the preceding discussion upon 


the notions that “‘ought’’ implies ‘‘can,” and “ought to have 


done otherwise” implies ‘‘could have done otherwise.” The re- 
sponsible use of an “fought to have done otherwise” sentence, 
requires that a specific “could have done otherwise” sentence be 
true, and verifiably true. If we were unable to verify sentences 


of this type, we would have no grounds for saying of anyone that 
he ought to have done otherwise—providing, of course, that the 
latter sentence is being used as a blame-sentence, a sentence 
affixing responsibility. (Some uses of such a sentence are merely 
instructional in their intent, e.g., saying this to a small child 
when we are aware that he did not know he was doing wrong.) 

The mere fact that we say of a person that he ought to have 
done otherwise, does not imply that he could have done other- 
wise. Instead, the legitimate use of an ‘fought to have done 
otherwise”’ sentence depends upon the truth of a specific ‘could 
have done otherwise” sentence. We are justified in affixing blame 
only when we have ascertained that a person could have done 
otherwise. If we are challenged to prove that a person could 
have done otherwise, or that he was free to have done otherwise, 
we make some well known and accepted evidence-moves to 
show that the person had the ability to do otherwise, and that 
he was not under duress. To prove that he had the ability, we 
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show that on previous and subsequent occasions he had done or 
chosen otherwise, i.e., that he knew how to do this other thing 
which we believe that he should have done. To prove that he 
was under no duress, we show that he was not in pain, had not 
been threatened, or even that he was not suffering from a grave 
personality disturbance. When we have done all this, we have 
done all that can be done to prove that he could have done 
otherwise. There is no further evidence that can or need be 
given to establish blame. We do not need to show that the action 
in question was uncaused, for this can never be shown unless it is 
thought that when one has shown that the action was not done 
under duress one has shown that it was uncaused. But this is 
unreasonable, for then we would have to say that the vast major- 
ity of our actions, since they are not done under duress, are 
uncaused. 

“Could have done otherwise” or “‘was free to do otherwise”’ 
sentences are challengeable in well-known ways, and thus 
“ought to have done otherwise” sentences are challengeable. If 
“was free to do otherwise” means that “‘what was done was 
uncaused,” then it is never challengeable, for we have no 
way to show that something was uncaused. Thus we could never 
be the least bit certain that we were justified in blaming some- 
one, and the concept of blame would accordingly become worth- 
less, if not meaningless. However we do blame or excuse, and 
we do so on the basis of readily available evidence—except for 
the border-line cases mentioned in the preceding section, where 
the kind and amount of evidence we need would require ex- 
haustive investigations. 


IV 


Duress is not the only generally accepted ground for excusing 
behavior. We also accept psychosis or a psychotic episode as an 
excuse. Thus the class of excusable behavior includes that done 
because of an internal pain, torture, threats to the life or well 
being of the agent or his family, as well as that done because of 
mental deterioration or grave personality disturbances. In the 
former class of excusable behavior the agent acts against his will, 
while in the latter he acts in accord with his will; or perhaps we 
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might want to say that the agent had no will or that he was 
incapable of acting from intent. In the former class the agent 
can give, because he is conscious of, the reason why he acted as 
he did. In the latter, the agent acts without himself having a 
reason, or if he offers one—as the paranoid killer would—it is 
unacceptable because delusional. 

In recent times, with the development of analytic psychiatry, 
the question is being raised whether we should recognize a much 
larger class of behavior as excusable behavior, namely neurotic 
behavior. Every day we learn of parents who criminally neglect 
the welfare of their children because of some compulsivity, or of 
a person who commits patricide because of an unconscious 
father-hatred originating in that person’s infancy. But if all 
criminal behavior is unconsciously motivated, does it follow that 
we should now begin to recognize a much larger class of excuses 
than we do? There is also the speculation that as the doctrines 
of analytic psychiatry penetrate to the level of general public 
thinking we shall come to accept new grounds for excusing 
behavior. 

But there are several contrary factors to be reckoned with. 
First, the community, for its own protection, may not accept 
neurotic excuses. It will have to “‘punish” violent and destructive 
behavior. It might be said that this is just being inhumane be- 
cause the neurotic could not have acted otherwise. But I think 
the community might say that he could have acted otherwise— 
that he had the ability to seek psychiatric counsel, and that he 
should have done so. Undoubtedly as psychiatric knowledge be- 
comes common knowledge, everyone will be equipped with cues 
by which to recognize his own neurotic hostility, etc., and will 
be expected to seek treatment. If his neurosis issues in criminal 
behavior, we shall blame him for not correcting a dangerous 
tendency, just as we now blame the drunken driver who injures 
another, not for driving carelessly, but for driving (or drinking) 
at all. But this is speculation. The question whether we should 
accept such neurotic excuses depends upon the effect of doing so 
on the community, and what that community will conceive a 
neurotic person’s ability to avoid criminal behavior to be. How- 
ever, if it should happen that with the increase of psychiatric 
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knowledge on the part of the general public we came to excuse 
a much larger class of behavior than we now do, we would just 
decrease the range of our concept of free behavior, and thereby 
decrease the range of the legitimate use of the expression “‘could 
have done otherwise” where the “‘could”’ is used in its verifiable 
sense. 


FRANCIS V. RAAB 


University of Minnesota 





THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL STATUS OF 
MEMORY BELIEFS 


MANY philosophers have been concerned with the central 
epistemological question of the logical reconstruction of sci- 
ence; in other words, with the question of what sort of system- 
atic noncircular justification can be given by a person for his 
whole system of beliefs. Inevitably such philosophers have been 
forced to consider the more specific problem of which, if any, of 
one’s recollections are properly to be accepted as veridical. 
There are simple but decisive reasons why the general prob- 
lem of epistemology leads to consideration of the acceptability 
of memory beliefs. For one thing, there is no evidence at all 
except memory for many events in the past, such as unrecorded 
personal enjoyments or disappointments. And in fact a good 
many predictions of future events—e.g., of the trustworthiness 
of our friends—are based largely on our recollections of past 
occurrences. But more important, anyone who seriously re- 
garded memory as untrustworthy and misleading could give no 
reasons for accepting any statement of empirical science; for it is 
easy to show that if we discount memory beliefs we have no 
reason to suppose that certain observations were made, or that 
certain experimental arrangements were of a particular kind. 
The precise nature of the problem is apt to be obscured by 
the ambiguities of words like “‘remember” and “recall.” Let us 
therefore make some decisions about how such terms will be 
used in this paper. In the first place, let us use “remember” only 
in that sense in which we speak of remembering past experiences 
(in a broad sense) of our own. Thus we shall not use this term 
in a sense in which it is correct to say that we remember how to 
ride a bicycle or that we remember the multiplication table or 
the fact that England was invaded in a.p. 1066. We thus limit 
ourselves to what Professor Furlong has called ‘‘retrospective”’ 
memory. I am assuming that remembering in this sense includes 
a judgment, doubtless usually along with a memory image, 
about the past experience. And I am assuming that this kind of 
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judgment—which differs from judgments about our past experi- 
ences which we make on another’s authority or on the evidence 
of photographs—can be distinguished from other judgments 
about past experiences which are not rememberings, however 
difficult this may be in border-line cases. Second, we shall dis- 
tinguish between the achievement and phenomenological senses 
of “‘remember.”’ We sometimes use “‘remember”’ in the achieve- 
ment sense, for instance, when we say, “You don’t really re- 
member that; you only think you do.” The term is used cor- 
rectly in this sense only if what a person remembers (in the 
phenomenological sense) actually happened.’ But we use “re- 
member” in its phenomenological sense when we say, ‘‘Your 
evidence clearly shows that I didn’t do so-and-so; but I’d have 
sworn I did, and I remember it very distinctly.”” (We might say 
that we are remembering in the phenomenological sense when 
we seem to remember in the achievement sense.) I shall distin- 
guish between these two senses by using “ostensibly remembers”’ 
to refer to remembering in the phenomenological sense, and 
“genuinely remembers” (“genuine recall,” etc.) to refer to re- 
membering in the achievement sense. Third, we shall see that 
we need a dispositional term to correspond with ostensible recall 
(since we can remember ostensibly only one thing at a time). 
For this purpose I shall use the term “‘memory belief.” This 
distinction parallels one sometimes drawn between judgment 
and belief. (Note how we may say of a child, who is asleep, that 
he believes in Santa Claus.) Sometimes we use “remembers” in 
the sense of just memory belief, for instance when we say of an 
old man, ‘“‘He remembers the Civil War.” I shall say that a per- 
son has a memory belief that p (where p is a statement about a 
past experience) as a way of saying that, if he tried, he would 
remember that f, in the occurrent and ostensible sense. (It may 
be that we ordinarily say we believe something only if we are not 
certain; but I am proposing to use the term here so as not to 





1 Probably when we speak of “really remembering” in this sense we demand 
more than simply that what is (phenomenologically) remembered is true. 
Probably we demand that there be a simple causal chain leading from the 
original experience to the present recollection. For our purposes, however, this 
question can be ignored. 
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carry implications about the correctness of the belief, or about 
the degree of conviction on the part of the person who has the 
belief.) What we shall be concerned with is the reliability of our 
ostensible occurrent recollections and memory beliefs. 

The epistemological problem about the trustworthiness of 
memory in this sense is not a problem about the nature of occur- 
rent ostensible recollections or of memory beliefs. There are also 
problems about this which may be classified as epistemological 
or phenomenological. For instance, there is the question whether 
an ostensible occurrent recollection is always the occurrence of 
an image along with a “‘yes-feeling” or a judgment “Something 
like that occurred.” But the problem, our problem, about the 
justification for relying on memory is entirely different. This prob- 
lem begins with the assumption that we have memory beliefs, 
dispositions to remember past events ostensibly (the phenomeno- 
logical account being left unspecified)—indeed, a vast storehouse 
of them—and the problem is to show how to decide which, if 
any, of them are properly to be accepted as accurate reports of 
a real past experience.” 

There will be some philosophers who can see no problem of 


justifying ostensible recollections or memory beliefs; for they will 
say that when we remember an occurrence, we clearly know that 





? Skepticism might carry us back a further stage. It might be asked how, 
since we can remember only one thing at a time, we are to justify, at any given 
time, the claim that we do have a storehouse of memory beliefs. Are we not 
relying on memory to know that we do? And if we are trusting memory so far 
at the start, is not our justification of memory beliefs thereby rendered circular? 

In answer to this we may remark, first, that if we are in doubt about the 
existence of many memory beliefs about a certain topic—or about their con- 
tent—, we can always resolve the doubt by producing as many of them as we 
wish, one after the other. If even this is objected to (“How do you know you 
just had a different recollection about the topic on which you are now having 
a recollection?”’), at least we can say, as Wesley Salmon recently suggested, 
that there is a problem of determining the minimum possible assumption about 
memory necessary for the reconstruction of science—that we can construe 
our problem as one of ascertaining how small an “epistemological present” 
we can get on with. 

At any rate I am deliberately setting myself here a limited task: to determine 
whether, if we can properly assume that we have a store of memory beliefs 
of a particular character, we can then justify accepting certain ones of them as 
a genuine record of the past. For some relevant discussion, see C. I. Lewis, 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (LaSalle, Illinois, 1946), pp. 320ff. 
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it happened. The past event, it may be said, is present to our 
mind for inspection just as is our present phenomenal field. And 
it may be added that there is no contradiction in holding that 
past events are presently inspectable, viz., stand in a certain re- 
lation to a knower. But this theory cannot be taken seriously. It 
is true that our knowledge that some recollections have been 
mistaken does not imply that no recollections are direct inspec- 
tions of the past.* But it is disconcerting doctrine to be told that 
sometimes ostensible recollection is inspection of the past and 
therefore knowledge (apart from carelessness or mistakes in 
verbal formulation), although some other cases of ostensible 
recollection, not noticeably different in character, are known to 
be erroneous. If the past was not present for inspection in the 
case of the erroneous recollections, have we not some ground for 
doubting that it was present in other cases of ostensible recollec- 
tion, not distinguishable in character from the former? It would 
be more plausible to claim that something is always given for 
inspection in the case of ostensible recall; but in view of errors, 
some argument at least seems needed to establish that this some- 
thing is a past event. In any case we cannot identify the past 
experience with the present memory image, for, assuming that 
memory in general is reliable, we know that the experience was 
different in many respects from the present image, e.g., in 
vivid detail and flickeringness.* Moreover, notice that if we are 
looking at the garden gate, we can tell how many vertical bars it 
has; but we are unlikely to be able to tell this from memory. Why 


3 It has been thought that we must assume that some recollections are genuine 
in order to demonstrate that some are mistaken. This is a mistake. For either 
(a) all recollections are, and have been, correct, or (b) some are or have been 
incorrect. But (a) is false. For we can remember cases when we first recalled 
that p, and then later (perhaps because of being reminded of more details, so 
that the whole situation became more vivid) recalled ostensibly that not-p. 
Then, either the earlier memory that or else the later one that not-p was 
mistaken; or else our recollection that there ever was a change of memory 
opinion of this sort is mistaken. It does not make any difference which possi- 
bility we pick; any way (a) is false. Hence (b) must be true. This reasoning, 
of course, does not tell us which recollection was or is faulty. 

‘H. H. Price has reviewed such differences in “Memory Knowledge,” 
Supplementary Volume 15, The Aristotelian Society, cf. esp. p. 26. See also 
E. J. Furlong, A Study in Memory, ch. iii. 
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not, if the original is presented? In view of these considerations, it 
is difficult to see how it can reasonably be claimed that in recol- 
lection the event being judged about is somehow present and ac- 
cessible for inspection in a way very similar to that in which the 
present phenomenal field is accessible for inspection. And if so, it 
is ne* -* vious what can be meant by saying that there is nonin- 
. tnowledge in memory. Indeed, as Ayer has pointed out,’ 
w ... wx ask what is the precise meaning of the talk about the 
past being directly presented, it appears that no more is being 
said than simply that sometimes recollections are genuine recall. 
I believe, then, that those writers are correct who, like E. J. 
Furlong, Bertrand Russell, and C. I. Lewis,® think that the 
epistemologist who wishes to use memory as a source of evidence 
in his reconstruction of science must provide a justification for 
so doing. In this paper I shall argue for two propositions central 
to the theory of such a justification. (1) I shall argue that use 
of a rule providing for the acceptance of memory beliefs can be 
justified in a sense to be made clear later. (2) I shall argue 
that such a justification can be non-circular, although in im- 
portant senses it does not establish the acceptability of memory 
beliefs prior to or independently of establishing the acceptability 
of beliefs about physical things and laws (which in some sense 
are evidenced by memory). I shall begin with a discussion of the 
second of these points, although I shail not be able to complete 
it, or even, I fear, to make the issue wholly clear, until the close 
of my discussion of the first point. 
1. Must Memory Beliefs Be Justified First? We may assume that 
circular arguments are unacceptable in epistemology. Hence, 
any justification of the reliability of memory is unacceptable if 
it must use as premises assertions that recollections are genuine— 
or any other assertions which themselves cannot be justified ex- 
cept upon the assumption that memory is trustworthy. 





5 A. J. Ayer, “Statements about the Past,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1951-1952, Pp. vii. 

6 The reader who is familiar with Lewis’ discussion will notice that my con- 
clusions and reasoning differ rather substantially from his. But I believe that 
his discussion is the most helpful and important that has been written. The 
present paper developed from a study of the difficulties in his view; and some 
of my arguments are adaptations of his. 
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We cannot reasonably deny, however, that some recollections 
are properly tested by considering evidence which could not be 
accepted as good evidence unless some recollections were known 
to be genuine. For instance, I think I wrote a certain letter to 
Mr. X, but I am not sure. Then I find a letter in his hand- 
writing acknowledging receipt of my letter. We properly take 
this as decisively establishing our original recollection. This pro- 
cedure may seem to be circular, for, unless I can rely upon 
memory, how shall I be sure that what I have before me is a 
letter from Mr. X (since perhaps that isn’t like his handwriting 
after all), or even a piece of paper (since my belief that it is can 
only be justified by recollections that appearances like this have 
on previous occasions turned out to be appearances of a piece of 
paper)? But, clearly, there is only an apparent circularity here. 
It is perfectly reasonable to support some memory beliefs by refer- 
ence to propositions themselves epistemologically dependent on 
memory beliefs, if it so happens that somehow these propositions 
can be established prior to and independently of the question 
at issue—if, in this case, we can justify our belief that this is a 
piece of paper before me independently of justifying the belief 
that I did indeed write to Mr. X, as I seem to remember I did. 

It is evident, however, that the epistemologist could not, with- 
out circularity, establish a// memory beliefs in the way in which 
this particular belief about writing Mr. X can be established as 
valid. For, somewhere along the line, he would inevitably be 
using as premises some assertions which could not be established 
independently of the justification of relying on some of the os- 
tensible recollections he is attempting to establish as valid. (It 
may be, of course, that in some sense inguiry can proceed usefully 
without troubling to justify the whole system of beliefs at all; 
but this is merely to say that the problem of epistemology is 
different from some other problems.) 

But does it follow from these considerations that the status of 
memory beliefs in general is a prior question in epistemology, to 
be completely settled before one can properly go on to consider 
the justification of laws or thing-statements?’ It is quite tempt- 





7 Some philosophers seem to imply that unless and until we have shown that 
memory is reliable to some degree, we are not justified in having beliefs about 
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ing to answer this question, “‘Yes.”” And some things which 
Lewis, for example, has said suggest that he is inclined to answer 
it in this way. For knowledge, he suggests, is a kind of pyramid, 
and we must attend to the foundations before we can appropri- 
ately busy ourselves with the upper stories. Any belief about a 
physical object, he says, “‘presumes the validity” of statements 
about prior experience and generalizations from these. He goes 
on to say, “‘Before I can accredit the present belief on the basis 
of given sense data and a generalization about past like occasions, 
I must first accredit the presently given recollections or sense of past fact, 
which are the only available witnesses to actual past experi- 
ence.”** 

I believe, however, that one can consistently deny that the 
justification of memory is a prior question in epistemology, and 
at the same time agree that the justification of memory must not 
be circular and must not employ as a premise any proposition the 
justification for believing which requires prior knowledge that 
memory beliefs in general, or some specific memory beliefs, are 
very likely true. The only question is how this can be done— 
how a justification can avoid circularity while at the same time 
making appeal, in a sense, to the whole system of one’s beliefs, 
so that the warrant of memory beliefs is not achieved prior to 
that of laws, thing-statements, and so on. In the next section I 





our present experience—or at least in accepting the verbal statements express- 
ing beliefs about present experience. (The same would hold for a statement that 
we ostensibly remember an event of a certain sort.) I cannot agree with this con- 
clusion; and I think that anyone who does is committed to conceding the im- 
possibility of epistemology in the traditional sense. I am preparing a paper on 
basic propositions, in which this view of the implications of the above conclu- 
sion is defended, and in which I argue that no such concession need be made. 

In the present paper I am assuming that statements expressive of (descrip- 
tive of) present experience and of ostensible recollections can be justified at 
least as probable independently of a justification for regarding ostensible recol- 
lections as genuine. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 335-356, my italics; see also pp. 261-263, 327-334. On the 
other hand, it may be that Lewis wants to argue only that epistemology re- 
quires that all ostensible recollections be recognized as enjoying some ante- 
cedent probability of being genuine. Notice that one might admit this, but 
deny that any high probability could be attributed to any of them except by 
appeal to the consequences of rejection for one’s total system of beliefs. 
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shall propose a justification of this sort, and at the end I trust it 
will be evident that at least it is not circular. 

Before turning to this, however, let me point out one miscon- 
ception to be avoided. 

In recent years a good many philosophers have come to the 
conclusion that one cannot justify believing a proposition simply 
by showing the logical connections of that proposition with other 
propositional candidates for belief, viz., by an appeal to system. 
And the objection they have raised against the Coherence Theory 
is that it is an attempt to do just that. Our system of beliefs, 
they have argued, cannot be justified unless there are some be- 
liefs that are justifiable independently of an appeal to system, 
that is, independently of the logical relations of the propositions 
believed to other propositions. And these independently credible 
beliefs may properly be regarded as the epistemological premises 
of knowledge. Among such beliefs which can serve as the premises 
of knowledge, these philosophers have held, are beliefs about the 
present content of experience, including the belief that I am 
now ostensibly recalling a past event. 

Now the error to be avoided is this. A person might think, on 
the basis of this showing that some beliefs must somehow be in- 
dependently credible if any are to be justified, that no further 
argument is needed to demonstrate that the required set of 
independently credible premises must include some statements 
about past experience—the propositions about past events which 
are the content judged in an ostensible recollection, or the propo- 
sitions which are the content of memory beliefs. But this is not 
so. All the general argument shows is that some synthetic state- 
ments must be independently credible, not that some particular 
type of synthetic statements must be. The difficulties of the 
Coherence Theory do not by themselves show that statements 
about the past (the content of memory beliefs) cannot somehow, 
all of them, be given a systemic justification. It may perfectly 
well be that propositions about the content of present experience, 
and to the effect that certain other propositions are the content 
of present memory belief or ostensible recollection, are all that 
is needed as a base for an epistemological justification of science. 
This is what I shall contend. 
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2. The Justification of Memory Beliefs. The epistemologist inter- 
ested in justifying memory beliefs will do well to consider the 
import of the following two facts. (1) Our memory beliefs in- 
clude beliefs in an immensely rich and complex set of proposi- 
tions. All of us can trace back the events of the preceding few 
days or weeks in major outline, and we can fill in many details 
if need be. Given proper stimulus, we could doubtless recall 
thousands of incidents in the past few years. And incidentally, 
we recall having had reason to reject very few of such memory 
beliefs. (2) We all have a great many beliefs—not memory be- 
liefs—either about general laws, or theories, or physical facts, 
or events in the past which we did not ourselves witness, etc. 
And we are aware of the identity of those recollections which 
are our evidence for those beliefs, if we have evidence. If we are 
scientists, we can remember the experiments we performed, or 
recall the oral or written testimony of others about their experi- 
ments. At a subscientific level we believe that aspirin reduces 
fever—and recall incidents when administration of aspirin was 
followed by this effect in our children. Or we believe that physi- 
cal things do not change their properties (e.g., that our books 
retain the same printed marks on the same pages, day after day), 
and we can recall many events consistent with these beliefs and 
none conflicting with them. (Sometimes we can recall that there 
were events of a certain sort, without being able to recall the 
particular occasion, time, or circumstance.)® 

With these points in mind, let us proceed to formulate our 
problem. I am assuming as a fact which the epistemologist can 
take for granted, that each of us (more strictly, I am assuming 
that each epistemologist can take for granted that he) has a 
storehouse of memory beliefs, and a vast number of beliefs which 
are not memory beliefs, and that we can make correct state- 
ments about their detailed character when we need to. Now 
what I wish to find is how many and which types of the proposi- 





*I believe there are good reasons why epistemologists should construe the 
content of memory beliefs in phenomenal language. Thus a statement like “‘I 
gave Dick an aspirin at six o’clock” is not in the form in which the content of 
a memory belief should ideally be put. But, for the sake of simplicity, I am 
allowing myself to speak as if this were not the case. For a helpful discussion of 
what is remembered see Furlong, op. cit., ch. vi. 
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tions forming the content of memory beliefs can reasonably be 
accepted as part of one’s scientific base—as propositions to be 
acted upon or used as premises wherever they are relevant. 
Since these propositions are all about past experiences, what I 
am aiming at is to justify accepting a very large number of 
propositions about past experiences into one’s scientific base. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, I am not aiming to say in advance— 
for the obvious reason that I do not think it possible to justify 
any such thing—exactly which propositions are to be included in 
the base. The inductive logician may possibly be disturbed by 
this, if he is accustomed to thinking of the instantial base for 
inductive generalization as consisting of unquestionable singular 
statements like ‘“‘Crow no. 1 is black”; but at present probably 
most inductive logicians are reconciled to the idea of working 
with a base of instantial propositions which can be regarded as 
only provisionally acceptable. 

Now let us ask ourselves which propositions, among those 
which are the content of our total memory beliefs at the present, 
we seriously think it justifiable to accept, and what degree of 
confidence we ought to feel in them. I believe we could agree on 
the following points. (1) We all think that the vast majority 
of our recollections should be accepted as true, and can properly 
be used as instantial evidence for a system of laws, theories, etc. 
(2) We think that some of our past recollections have been in 
error (unless we are endowed with an unusually accurate mem- 
ory), and we are therefore inclined to think that some of our 
present memory beliefs are also erroneous. We have been led to 
this conclusion about occasional error in past recollections partly 
by the fact that memory itself sometimes discovers a previous 
recollection to have been wrong (or seems to; see footnote 3), 
and partly by the recollection that some of our past memory be- 
liefs have been shown to be incompatible with the scheme of 
things evidenced by the vast majority of our recollections. (For 
instance, we think our memory belief that on a certain date we 
were at a certain place has sometimes been overthrown by con- 
clusive evidence—from other observers, diaries, newspaper ac- 
counts, etc.—that we were somewhere else.) Thus we are pre- 
pared to allow that some of our present memory beliefs are 
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mistaken, if it can be shown that it would be very inconvenient 
for our whole system of beliefs to regard them as veridical. 
(3) Finally, I believe we all hold that the credibility of our recol- 
lections is enhanced by the support they receive from our system 
of beliefs, and reduced by conflict with this system, to a degree 
corresponding with the extensiveness of the support or conflict. 
(For instance, my recollection of having turned out the light 
last night is made more credible by the facts that it is now out 
and that there is no other physically possible way in which it 
could have got turned off, if I had not done so. Or again, my 
recollection that I did a certain thing yesterday is rendered more 
credible by the consideration that I remember many occasions 
on which similarly recent and vivid recollections were subse- 
quently strongly supported by further evidence, and none on 
which such a recollection had to be rejected as erroneous.) 

Let us now try to formulate a rule which corresponds with 
these convictions about justifiable attitudes toward our memory 
beliefs; and then let us see if we can justify using this rule. The 
best formulation I can give will be loose and tentative. But I 
suggest the following: 

Rule: (a) Accept as a basis for action and for accepting other 
beliefs all your clear recollections except those (but not more 
than a few) of which the system (laws, theories, etc.) of beliefs 
supported by the vast majority of your recollections requires re- 
jection or makes rejection convenient. (b) Believe (disbelieve) 
any particular recollection more firmly and confidently corre- 
sponding to the degree of support by (seriousness of conflict with) 
the system which can be erected on the base consisting of the 
vast majority of your recollections.” 





# Notice that this rule advises accepting recollections when there is no posi- 
tive support from the system, and does not advise rejection except where the 
conflict is considerable. 

It might be thought that this rule advises rejecting memory beliefs about an 
experiment the outcome of which conflicts with an established theory. But this 
is not the case. For our recollections strongly support the view that we are 
most unlikely to be in error about a recent occurrence in which we take a 
strong interest. Moreover, we should doubtless in any case wish to repeat the 
experiment or observation several times, making notes of our observations at 
the time. Thus in practice we shall confront an established theory with quite a 
strong system of connected memory beliefs. (In any case, it will hardly ever be 
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The rule is vague in a number of respects, for instance, in the 
phrases “degree of support” and “seriousness of conflict with.” 
Nor does the rule make clear exactly how much conflict with a 
system of laws and theories is required before one is advised to 
remove a particular recollection from the instantial base. But I 
believe that in most cases there will be no serious question how 
to apply the rule, when we work out the details. Rather obvi- 
ously, if a couple of recollections are inconsistent with the propo- 
sition that I have a mother, it would be ridiculous for me to 
retain them. And again, if the only thing against a pair of recol- 
lections is that they do not jibe with some moderately well sup- 
ported theory in social psychology, at least there is not a clear 
case for rejecting them. (Remember that the status of a memory 
belief may change from one time to another, since in general 
the memory data will be more numerous, and one’s system of 
theories more complex, at a later time. I might be inclined to 
place little credence in a faint recollection that I hated my father 
when I was six years old; after reading psychoanalytic literature 
I might—conceivably—be properly inclined to put more stock 
in it.) s 
The rule is stated as an imperative. But since it is an imperative 
enjoining belief, it differs little in effect from corresponding as- 
sertions, e.g., “‘All of your memory beliefs . . . except . . . are 
veridical.”” Nevertheless, I believe it preferable to use the im- 
perative form as I have done, since there are fewer misleading 
suggestions associated with it, about the kind of justification that 
must be given for it. For instance, we do not naturally demand 
an inductive justification for an imperative, but we do instinc- 
tively think of this when we are considering justification’ for 





a question of choosing between a theory and recollections; there is almost al- 
ways a possibility that the experimental arrangements were not satisfactory, 
that one’s calculations contain an error, or even that one’s original perceptions 
were illusory.) Of course there are occasions on which it is proper to question 
memory, when memory beliefs conflict with theory. If I were an anthropologist 
studying the kinship terminology of a tribe and were (very unwisely!) writing 
my report of an informant’s statement after an interview, and came to a state- 
ment of his which was in conflict with a well-supported theory and perhaps 
also with the statements of other informants, I should certainly think it proper 
to go back and inquire a second time. 
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asserting a universal statement. We must be careful not to assume 
in advance that some particular kind of justification must be 
given for our policy concerning memory beliefs.” 

What reasons can be given which justify acting in accordance 
with this rule? We cannot, of course, expect an inductive argu- 
ment showing that following the rule will lead to true beliefs; 
this would inevitably be circular. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
enough to show merely that in fact scientists act in accordance 
with the rule (or cannot seriously doubt the truth of correspond- 
ing statements), although I believe this is in fact the case. For 
perhaps scientists follow in their practice some rules which have 
no justification. And of course there cannot be given any de- 
ductive proof of the rule. But what we can do in justification is 
this: We can show that for one who is looking for a system of 
predictive theories which will explain (and hence, be supported 
by) a nonarbitrary set of instantial propositions about experience, 
there is no alternative. Whether this is a sufficient justification for 
intelligent human beings, the reader must judge. 

We cannot possibly consider the detailed reasons for heeding 
all parts of the rule. Let us therefore confine ourselves to the basic 


idea: the proposal that almost all but not necessarily all memory 
beliefs are to be accepted, the decision about the elimination of 
some to be based upon the difficulties raised for the system by 
acceptance or rejection. Why should we pay attention to mem- 
ory beliefs at all, say, more than to the creations of fantasy? Or, 
why should we not hang on to all consistent memory beliefs, at 





" One naturally wonders whether it would not be simpler to reformulate the 
rule as an indicative making use of the notion of probability. Such a course 
would, however, lead to difficulties at least on some explications of “ probable,” 
such as Reichenbach’s. (For instance, if one started out by saying that all 
recollections have a low degree of probability, but greater than 0, in his sense, 
it is not easy to see how this statement could be supported without circularity.) 

Lewis has proposed an important alternative theory along this line. He first 
gives arguments supporting the assertion that every recollection enjoys a de- 
gree of antecedent probability—more than it would have enjoyed had it not 
been recollected. He further thinks that consideration of the logical connec- 
tions of these propositions remembered will justify ascribing to some of them a 
consequent probability very close to 1, and to others a consequent probability 
close to o. I believe, however, that there are difficulties when we come to 
working out the details of this theory, difficulties which I discuss in a paper 
scheduled to appear in Philosophical Studies. 
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all costs? Let us consider some reasons that bear on these points. 

(1) The first reason is one of necessity—for one who is look- 
ing for a predictive system of general propositions based upon 
a‘nonarbitrary set of statements about experience. Why should 
a person not believe all that he remembers, no matter what? 
The answer is that—except of course for contradictions—there 
is no reason why he should not, providing he is interested only 
in reminiscing about his ostensible past. But if he wants to 
predict, if he wants an explanatory theory of a comprehensive 
sort, then he must concede occasional error of memory. We can 
show him (see footnote 3) that some ones of his recollections, 
now or former, must have been erroneous; and we can also show 
him that known comprehensive explanatory and predictive sys- 
tems are inconsistent with saving all of his memory beliefs. (If 
he happens to have an extremely accurate memory, he may not 
have to give up any, at least at present.) But suppose he is of a 
skeptical turn of mind, and does not want to use the content of 
memory beliefs at all. Well, then we can show him that the 
coherence of systems alone will not enable him to make a ra- 
tional choice among the unlimited number of possible systems 
he could consider—even if we add the requirement that the 
system selected entail or be compatible with the presently given 
facts of experience. Nor will coherence with facts he is able to 
imagine help him; for he can imagine facts coherent with many 
different systems. So, if he wants to select from among possible 
systems by reference to some datum, at least ostensibly a clue to 
past events, there is nothing for him to do but give the palm to 
the only candidate. At least we do not know in advance that 
memory beliefs are erroneous. And, furthermore, if one is to use 
memory-beliefs as an evidential base, there appears to be no non- 
arbitrary decision about which ones we are to adopt, other than 
that we take the clear ones, and of these as many as possible—as 
many as are compatible with our aim of setting up a general pre- 
dictive system. A person seeking an explanatory predictive sys- 
tem, then, cannot refuse to accept the bulk of his memory beliefs, 
or to deny that some of them—unless he happens to be extremely 
fortunate in point of memory—are unacceptable. The rule offers 
him the only nonarbitrary compromise: rejecting only those rec- 
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ollections which are awkward for the system he erects on the vast 
majority as a base.” 

It may be pointed out that the above argument overlooks a 
certain fact: that we can use, as a means of deciding between 
competing scientific systems, not only the presently given facts 
of experience, but also the fact that we have the memory beliefs 
we do have. And, it may be said, one can use memory beliefs as 
a means for deciding between competing theories, even if we are 
still in doubt whether we should regard the propositions which 
are the content of these beliefs as mostly true. And perhaps, if 
so, we do not after all need anything more in the way of facts, 
in order to choose among competing systems. This objection | 
am prepared to grant. Indeed I shall work out its implications 
in the course of a second argument for our rule, for it can be 
shown that a person who decides to use just the fact of his mem- 
ory beliefs as a device for choosing among possible systems of 
belief will inevitably be led to accept our rule! But for those 
who for some reason do not find it plausible to regard just the 
fact of memory beliefs themselves as evidence capable of de- 
ciding between scientific theories (and in favor of our rule, as 
we shall see), this first argument will have considerable force. 

(2) But the detailed content of our memory beliefs is itself 
good reason for accepting our rule. Let us see how this is so. 

Any satisfactory theory of nature obviously has to be based 
on, and to explain, the unquestionable facts: the facts of present 
experience, and the fact of our memory beliefs—an intricate, 
ever expanding complex fact. Of course, a theory which ex- 
plained and was based on these facts need not necessarily assert 
that any or all of one’s memory beliefs correspond to the actual 
facts of one’s past experience. But, as it happens, when we begin 
looking about for a theory which will do what is wanted, we 
find that there is only one type of theory which comes near to 
success: a theory which postulates an historical sequence of 
events and human beings with a capacity to recall (not exactly 
as things were, but in a somewhat simplified form, as described 





12 This reason is similar to one Lewis has offered, at least if I understand him 
correctly (op. cit., pp. 358, 362). It is also similar to William Kneale’s and 
others’ defense of induction as a policy. 
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by psychologists), and which hence explains memory beliefs as 
the precipitate of a process of interaction between human brain- 
minds and the world. In other words, the only acceptable theory 
is one which asserts that a large proportion of our memory be- 
liefs are veridical. No alternative to such a theory has been pro- 
posed; nor can one imagine what one would be like. So at least 
we can say this about our rule. The only serious type of theory 
for explaining the unquestionable data conforms closely to it. 
If we seriously rejected it, we should in consistency have to re- 
ject the only theory we know that can explain the facts that any 
theory has got to explain. 

Consider the consequences if we rejected the rule, and urged 
that all or almost all our recollections are nonveridical. In this 
case we should have a very serious puzzle on our hands. For in 
fact we have (again unquestionably) beliefs in a system of inter- 
locking laws and theories which we remember to have been put 
to repeated experimental test; and we recall the outcome of these 
tests to have been almost uniformly successful. Now the puzzle 
is this. If our recollections are almost uniformly erroneous, how 
is it that our laws and theories, erected on the assumption of 
past events attested in the end by memory, have so frequently 
predicted experimental events which, at least according to pres- 
ent memory beliefs, actually occurred as predicted? Why should 
our memory beliefs have this kind of consistency if they have no 
reliable connection with nature? If memory beliefs are not ad- 
mitted to be genuine in the measure our rule proposes, then at 
least this coherence among them demands an explanation from 
any theory which competes with actual science (which, in large 
part, accepts memory). Will it be proposed that some demon 
has cooked up our memory beliefs to deceive us? This and simi- 
lar suggestions are fantasies, which cannot be worked out in 
their details, and are wholly without evidential foundation. And 
clearly we can say a person is unreasonable if he rejects our rule 
without any detailed proposal explaining why our memory be- 
liefs are as they are.” 





3 This line of reasoning was first suggested to me by Lewis’ argument (op. 
cit., pp. 356-362), which he calls “‘a trial of Cartesian doubt.” I cannot, how- 
ever, accept what I believe to be the particular turn he gives it. But I think 
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Whether these reasons are good reasons for adopting the rule 
we may leave to the reader. But at least they are not circular 
reasons. They do not assume the genuineness of any recollec- 
tions, or the truth of any thing-statement, law, or theory. All 
they assume is that no alternative to the common-sense scientific 
view of the world is known which explains memory beliefs 
equally well or better. The reader may decide whether this 
assumption is correct, for his own knowledge. 


Let us now revert to the question how far, on the above pro- 
posal, the status of memory beliefs is or must be decided before 
the status of laws, theories, etc., is decided. 

It is clear that according to our rule the final appraisal of a 
particular one among the total set of memory beliefs held at 
a certain time can be made only in connection with the develop- 
ment and confirmation—by appeal to the system of memory 
beliefs—of a whole system of beliefs. (We need not say that the 
total system of one’s beliefs is involved, if different areas of these 
beliefs are only loosely connected.) For instance, if I want to 
know whether I really did return a book to the library, as I re- 
member having done, although the desk assistants made no 
record of the fact and I find a suspiciously similar book on my 
shelf, I have to decide, according to the rule, on the basis of my 
system of beliefs. Will books fly through the air back to my 
room, unassisted? Are the desk assistants apt to make no record 
of the fact, if I do return a book? These possibilities must be 
considered. What excludes the recollection that I did return the 
book is the fact that none of these possibilities can be fitted into 
a theory which jibes with any large proportion of my recollec- 
tions. It is because we know positively what sorts of theories can 
and cannot be developed consistently with the large body of 
memorial evidence, that according to the rule we must reject 
this particular recollection. (We must include also the reputa- 





he suggests the acceptable formulation when he says, “‘The attempt to carry 
through a circumstantial supposition that would actually conform to what we 
have attempted to suggest, must inevitably end in nonsense” (p. 360)—al- 
though even here I cannot agree thatt he doubter’s proposal must necessarily 
be meaningless. 
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tion of our own memory, based on the appraisal of similar 
recollections.) It appears, then, that the adjudication of the 
status of particular memory beliefs can be properly carried out, 
according to our rule, only as part of a process in which theories 
correspondingly get established. There is no necessity or possi- 
bility, according to the rule, of a justified appraisal of a par- 
ticular recollection prior to having an at least partially confirmed 
system of beliefs about the world. 

It may be said, however, that according to the rule at least 
the general strategy of saving memory beliefs is secured, in ad- 
vance of any consideration of the details of science. In fact, it 
may be pointed out, the criterion for accepting an empirical 
theory is in part that it must succeed in saving the vast propor- 
tion of memory beliefs. 

It is important to see, however, that there are certain qualifi- 
cations to be added to this dictum. (1) There are other equally 
basic points in general strategy: that the system of beliefs against 
which individual memory beliefs are to be tested contain gen- 
eral statements enabling predictions, that it be free from ad hoc 
hypotheses—and so on for the other properties any acceptable 
theory must have. (2) The reasons for adopting the rule derive 
much of their weight from the fact that a detailed theory can be 
worked out, which explains memory beliefs in accordance with 
the rule. We know that such a theory can be worked out only 
because we are familiar with the general system of common-sense 
and science. In so far, the justification of the strategy of saving 
memory beliefs depends upon knowledge of at least the outlines 
of the accepted system of science." 


RICHARD B. BRANDT 
Swarthmore College 





4 The foregoing paper was written during a leave of absence supported by a 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. In an earlier form, 
it was read by Monroe Beardsley, Roderick Firth, John Goheen, Patrick 
Suppes, and Richard Taylor. I am grateful to these individuals for their 
helpful critical comments. 
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FREGE ON FUNCTIONS: A REPLY 


MOST of the details of Frege’s theory of functions can be put in the 
form of rules laying down which combinations of the expressions of a 
correctly constructed language are to be regarded as sense and which 
as nonsense. This part of Frege’s theory is of the greatest interest; it 
constitutes a justification on grounds of philosophical necessity (rather 
than, say, of ease of manipulation) of the structure of the logic which 
Frege invented and which, under the title “mathematical logic,” is now 
everywhere accepted.' This part of the theory is also highly disputable; 
but Mr. William Marshall, in his interesting article on the subject in 
the Philosophical Review for July, 1953, directs his attack solely toward 
the other feature of Frege’s theory, namely the fact that he expresses it 
not in terms of the putting together of certain kinds of linguistic ex- 
pression—proper names, predicates, and so on—but of the things these 
expressions stand for—objects, concepts, functions and the rest. Mr. 
Marshall’s conclusion is that “Frege has taken a linguistic difference 
to be a rift in nature” (more accurate would be: “linguistic differ- 
ences”). This conclusion is surprising after so long and intricate an 
argument, for it is a natural first reaction to Frege’s theory; the point 
can be made without elaborate analysis. The difficulties which Frege 
unsuccessfully tried to overcome in Uber Begriff und Gegenstand, and 
which threaten to destroy his whole theory, could have been avoided 
simply by adopting (to use the well-worn jargon) the formal instead of 
the material mode of speech. Most people would admit that Frege 
made clearer than anyone had done before him the radical difference 
in logical réle of what he called proper names, concept-words, second- 
level concept-words,? and so on (roughly speaking, in more familiar 
terminology, denoting expressions, predicates and quantifiers); Mr. 
Marshall would perhaps concede this, although by failing to preserve 
in his article more than a trace of Frege’s distinction between first- and 
second-level functions, he obscures this part of Frege’s achievement 





1 It should be noted here that there are in Frege’s logical system distinctions 
of level which amount to the simple theory of types for functions but not for 
classes. ' 

? This phrase is not Frege’s; it is formed by analogy with Frege’s term 
“*second-level concept.” 
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and gives a misleading picture of Frege’s theory. Now if Frege had 
confined himself to talking about these various types of expression, in- 
stead of that for which they stood, the appearance of paradox, the 
awkwardnesses of phrasing, the resort to metaphor, which pervade his 
writing, would all have been avoided. Frege was quite wrong in pre- 
tending * that the same ills affect the formal mode of speech. There is 
no more paradox in the fact that the expression “‘the grammatical 
predicate ‘is red’ ”’ is not a grammatical predicate than there is in the 
fact that the phrase ‘“‘the city of Berlin” is not a city. In the material 
mode of speech Frege was forced into such at least superficially con- 
tradictory expressions as ““The concept horse is not a concept,” “The 
function x? is not a function”; but when we are talking about expres- 
sions, then we have no motive for denying the obvious fact that the 
predicate “‘is a horse” is a predicate, nor for affirming the obvious 
falsehood that the phrase “the predicate ‘is a horse’”’ is a predicate. 

A plausible case can therefore be made out for Mr. Marshall’s final 
conclusion without any of his ingenious dialectic. One would, how- 
ever, have expected him to discuss Frege’s reasons for talking not only 
about concept-words but also about concepts, not only about func- 
tional expressions but about functions. Yet he has in fact precluded 
himself from doing this. In Uber Sinn und Bedeutung Frege argues (as 
against Mill and Russell) that proper names‘ must be conceded to 
have a sense; of course, it needs no argument that they also sometimes 
have Bedeutung, in Frege’s use of this term. Conversely, no one has ever 
doubted that such expressions as predicates have Sinn; but a justifica- 
tion is required for asserting them to have Bedeutung. As Mr. Marshall 
notes, Frege explained the meaning of his term “‘concept” by saying 
that a concept is the Bedeutung of a predicate; a concept is what a 
predicate stands for. The crucial question therefore is why Frege 
should have ascribed Bedeutung to words and phrases other than 
‘proper names’: we cannot understand why Frege did not adopt the 
solution of his difficulties which Mr. Marshall recommends, if we do 
not try to see why he thought that predicates and functional expressions 
could be said to stand for something. 

Mr. Marshall therefore makes a very serious mistake when, on his 
first page (note 2), he rules out the possibility of tackling the problem 
from this angle, by wrongly asserting that Frege did not ascribe Sinn 
to functional expressions such as predicates, and assuming that it is 





* Uber Begriff und Gegenstand, p. 196, second footnote. 
‘In the ordinary, as well as in Frege’s grossly extended, use of “proper 
name.” 
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possible in connection with functional expressions to translate the word 
“Bedeutung,” without uttering a caution, quite simply as “meaning.” 
If, then, concepts are the meanings of predicates, in no special sense of 
“meaning,” there can appear no satisfactory reason why we need have 
anything to do with them; we can get on quite well, it seems, with the 
predicates themselves, with occasional recourse to phrases like “means 
the same as.”’ The use of the term ‘‘meaning” here, without further 
warning, Calls up in the reader’s mind vague memories of innumerable 
polemics against the hypostatisation of the meanings of words, and it 
becomes a foregone conclusion that we shall dismiss Frege as simply 
one more philosopher unwilling to use Occam’s razor, and misled into 
trying to say about the world what should really have been applied to 
forms of speech. 

Mr. Marshall has been led astray by the fact that the réle of the 
Sinn-Bedeutung terminology is quite different in its application to predi- 
cates from its réle when it is applied to denoting expressions (“‘proper 
names,” in Frege’s language). In the latter case the point is the dis- 
tinction between their Sinn and their Bedeutung: Frege was concerned 
that we should recognize that a proper name has a Sinn as well as a 
Bedeutung, and that we should not mistake the Sinn of a sentence for 
its Bedeutung; a sentence stands, not for a proposition (a “thought’”), 
but for a truth-value. With predicates and other functional expressions 
it is quite different; Frege was not exercised to point out the distinction 
here. What was important for him here was that he should have the 
right to talk about the Bedeutung of such an expression at all. Mr. 
Marshall of course does not take the absurd view that predicates do 
not have sense; he thinks rather that Frege used the word “‘Bedeutung”’ 
to mean in connection with predicates what he used the word “Sinn” 
to mean in connection with proper names. This is quite wrong: Frege 
used the word ‘“‘Bedeutung’’ in the same way in both contexts; but 
whereas his task, with proper names, was to argue that they have Sinn, 
in the case of predicates the whole interest lies in their having Be- 
deutung.§ 

It is true that Frege nowhere explicitly argued in favour of the view 
that functional expressions have Bedeutung; rather, he wrote as though 





5 It is difficult to give exact references to justify my statement: it was seldom 
to Frege’s purpose to discuss the sense of functional expressions, nor did he re- 
ard it as necessary to argue that they had sense. But a careful reading of 
ber Sinn und Bedeutung will make it plain that Frege had no idea of ascribing 
Sinn only to denoting expressions and sentences, as will Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik, vol. I, pars. 2, 29. 
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it could simply be assumed. Nevertheless, a study of his writings shows 
what powerful arguments he could have used to justify saying that 
there is something for which a predicate or a relational expression 
stands, if this part of his theory had ever been attacked. One of the 
questions which Frege asked was, “‘What, when we make a statement 
of number, are we asserting something about?’ The general answer to 
this question, according to him, was “‘A concept’”’—the word “‘concept”’ 
being taken to mean, not anything psychological, but rather what is 
more usually called a property. This question can also be put in the 
form, “What, in general, is a number the number of?”’ It is not obvious 
off-hand that either of these questions is senseless, or that a better an- 
swer can be given than Frege’s. But the most important argument for 
talking of the things for which functional expressions stand is that 
which has been stated so oftea and forcibly by Quine—namely that 
we want to quantify over them. We cannot get on in formal logic 
without some device similar to that which we employ in ordinary 
speech when we say such things as “He is something which you are 
not,” or “John was to James what Peter was to Andrew’’; for example, 
for Frege’s famous definition of “‘just as many . . . as,” it is essential to 
use the expression, ‘“There is a relation R such that. . . .” Quine holds 
that when we introduce variables of a certain kind into quantifiers, we 
thereby recognize as standing for something that type of expression 
which could replace a free variable of the kind in question; in the 
example, we are recognizing all relational expressions as standing for 
something, or, in Quine’s language, we are admitting relations into 
our ontology. We are talking about the existence of a relation; it would 
be impossible to explain this kind of quantification in terms of the 
existence of relational expressions.® 

Mr. Marshall is thus rendered by his misunderstanding incapable of 
attacking Frege’s doctrine relevantly. He aims at arriving at the con- 





® Quine uses this argument to justify the introduction of classes: he does not 
allow that an expression can stand for anything but an object, and he therefore 
wants to pass straight from elementary quantification theory to class theory 
(see Methods of Logic, pt. 1v). He would, however, argue that anyone who 
recognized the intermediate stage of admitting predicate-variables into quanti- 
fiers would be committed to “‘countenancing as entities” concepts and rela- 
tions, i.e., to regarding one- and two-place predicates as having Bedeutung. 
Frege held that this intermediate stage was essential: the notion of a class 
cannot, he thought, be understood save via that of a concept. 

Frege never actually used Quine’s argument explicitly, but he did think 
that one could replace by variables only those expressions which had Bedeutung 
(see, e.g., Grundgesetze, vol. II, app., p. 255). 
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clusion that Frege fell into error by trying to say in the material rhode 
of speech what he should have said in the formal mode. If this con- 
clusion is correct, then Frege was wrong to suppose that predicates and 
other functional expressions have Bedeutung at all—that we can with 
sense speak of concepts and relations and functions. The next step 
would be to examine Frege’s reasons for making this mistake, and see 
where he went wrong: one would have to show the senselessness of the 
apparently legitimate question, ‘““What is a number the number of?” 
and to find the flaw in the at least plausible argument about quantifica- 
tion advanced by Quine. But because he misconstrues Frege’s use of 
the verb “‘bedeuten”” in connection with predicates, Mr. Marshall has 
precluded himself from making any such inquiry. Thinking as he does 
that Frege meant by ‘“‘relation” or “‘concept’” the meaning, in a 
straightforward sense, of a relational or predicative expression, he can- 
not say that such expressions do not have Bedeutung, that there are no 
such things as relations or concepts in Frege’s sense: he merely makes 
Frege’s attempted expression of his doctrine in the material mode look 
ludicrous. Whereas it is at least intelligible to say that in making a 
statement of number we are asserting something about a property, 
about a certain kind of thing, it is obvious nonsense to say that we are 
asserting something about what a word means. 

Mr. Marshall says that Frege ought to have stated his theory in 
terms of linguistic expressions: but until the reader reaches this re- 
mark, he would not have been led by Mr. Marshall to suppose that 
anything useful would survive the translation into the formal mode. It 
is because Mr. Marshall’s misunderstanding of the term “Bedeutung” 
turns the material-mode version into such plain rubbish, that he fails 
to make clear how powerful that part of the theory is which can be 
put in the form of rules for combining linguistic expressions. For this 
reason also Mr. Marshall commits a serious error when he says (p. 
389): “For Frege there is no difference in principle between calling a 
roll and making an assertion about something. In either case we 
simply utter a series of names. The difference between these two uses 
of language lies, according to Frege, in the things named.” It is diffi- 
cult to see how, if this were so, the argument, which Mr. Marshail 
discusses, that the phrase “the relation of love” cannot stand for a 
relation, because “Othello the relation of love Desdemona” forms no 
sentence, but only a string of names, could have seemed so compelling 
to Frege. It is utterly wrong to say that for Frege making an assertion 
about something was merely uttering a name, or worse, a series of 
names. Frege regarded an assertion as a totally different activity from 
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that of giving the name of something or of uttering a name. In the 
sentence, ““The Moon is a satellite of the Earth,” there are two proper 
names and a part which stands for a relation, but this does not mean 
that when I utter the sentence, I am necessarily doing anything anal- 
ogous to saying, “Brutus, Cassius, Cinna.”’ The constituent parts of 
the sentence stand for two objects and for a relation, and the sentence 
as a whole for a truth-value (in this case, the True), whatever I may 
choose to do with the sentence—say, use it to practice my typing. 
But if I use it to make an assertion, I am not merely naming the True, 
or expressing the thought that the Moon is a satellite of the Earth; 
still less am I merely naming two members of the solar system and a 
relation. What else I am doing can be expressed in two ways: I am 
asserting something; I am saying that the truth-value which the sen- 
tence stands for is the True. The first description is correct: assertion 
is sut generis, save perhaps in so far as it can be compared with other 
linguistic activities like asking a question: of the assertion sign it is 
meaningless to ask what its sense is or what it stands for. The second 
description is helpful—the distinction is drawn between merely naming 
the True (more strictly, uttering a name of the True), and saying that 
what I am naming 7s in fact the True. I should be uttering a name of 
the True if I were using the sentence as a subordinate clause, or to 
practice my typing, or while acting on the stage, or considering what 
logical inferences could be drawn from it if it did stand for the True. 
But this description is also misleading, in that it would be wrong to 
assimilate the verbal phrase “it is true that’’ to the assertion sign. An 
actor can utter a sentence starting, “It is true that .. .,” but he is 
no more asserting anything thereby than when he says “The air bites 
shrewdly; it is very cold.” Again, “it is true that” can, unlike the 
assertion sign, occur within a subordinate clause. We have no assertion 
sign in ordinary speech; we are left to grasp from the context whether 
or not the speaker intends to make an assertion. 

In the Grundgesetze, Frege uses the term “name” in a very extended 
sense—namely, to apply to any expression which has Bedeutung; 
‘proper name” he uses to apply to expressions which stand for objects, 
as opposed to functions. In Part IV of his article, Mr. Mz shall ap- 
pears to have become fascinated by this unusual terminology. Not only 
has he been led by it to neglect something on which Frege insisted 
again and again, and say that there was no difference for Frege be- 
tween making an assertion about something and uttering a series of 
names; but he actually offers as a criticism of Frege the fact that the 
name of a function cannot with sense replace the name of an object, 
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whereas just this is one of the principal doctrines in Frege’s whole 
theory.” Of course, Mr. Marshall is perplexed by the Grundgesetze use 
of the word “name,” because, thinking that the Bedeutung of a predi- 
cate is its meaning, he cannot recognize the Grundgesetze terminology 
for what it is, a mere variant on the more usual terminology. 

Mr. Marshall’s arguments against Frege’s theory as expressed as a 
theory of functions (concepts, relations, etc.) are based upon a con- 
sideration of the various metaphorical expressions which Frege uses to 
contrast functions and objects. He reaches the conclusion that Frege’s 
use of these expressions no more resembles their ordinary use than that 
of “‘any two terms chosen at random.” The arguments depend on try- 
ing to follow out the metaphors in detail; in all cases, when subjected 
to this treatment, they break down. Mr. Marshall’s comment on this 
is unexpected: he says that Frege, like Bradley, asked questions about 
logical parts and wholes which it is sense to ask only about physical 
parts and wholes. One would have anticipated such an accusation 
rather to have been directed against Mr. Marshall by someone who 
wished to defend Frege; for it is after all Mr. Marshall who has asked 
the inappropriate questions. 

Mr. Marshall points out that in calling a function “incomplete” 
Frege does not mean to imply that one could complete it and thereby 
get a complete function: a function is as such incomplete; complete it, 
and you get, not a function, but an object. But it is not enough to say 
merely that in calling a function “incomplete” Frege meant that it 
was a part of something else; for objects, too, can be (logical) parts of 
other objects. Mr. Marshall now suggests that we are intended to think 
of functions as something like racks. For a full explanation, he says, 
we have to turn to the other metaphor, that of part and whole. This, 
however, he finds puzzling for various reasons. First, there is the fact 
that a whole may be part of one of its parts, which is certainly not true 
of ordinary parts and wholes. Then, it does not seem to follow, as it 
ordinarily does, that when all the parts are present and put together 
correctly, we necessarily have a whole—for example, the function 
father of x and Adam do not combine to yield an object whose parts 
they would be. Finally, one could have a complete whole, say 2 + 2, 
and an incomplete function, x + 2, which nevertheless consisted of the 
same parts, namely the object 2 and the function x + y: this does not 
happen with normal parts and wholes. Mr. Marshall next turns to the 
possibility that Frege meant simply that a function cannot exist by 





71 have failed altogether to understand what Mr. Marshall means by what 
he says about “the author of (x).” 
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itself: there must also be objects. But, he says, this applies to other 
things too, e.g., husbands: for, that there may be husbands, there must 
also be wives. He then tries a refinement, namely that objects could 
exist if nothing other than their parts existed, whereas functions can 
exist only as parts of objects. But he finds this unsatisfactory too, since 
he has an argument to show that there cannot be just one object that 
is not the value of any function, hence an object could not after all 
exist if nothing other than its parts existed. 

If Frege’s metaphors break down, as Mr. Marshall claims, this is no 
very serious matter; the important question is whether Frege has a 
right to talk of functions (and not just functional expressions) at all. If 
he has such a right, it is still only to be expected that any metaphor used 
to describe their general features will at some point prove unsatis- 
factory; that, after all, is what a metaphor is. If there are such things 
as functions at all, then if we want to say things which are true of them 
in general, we shall be unable to avoid the use of metaphors which 
after a certain way go lame. Either the metaphor is drawn from some- 
thing which is not itself a function, and then it will be in some ways 
inappropriate; or it is drawn from a particular kind of function, and 
then it will seem to presuppose what it is trying to explain. It is just 
the same when we want to make general observations about time: 
either we represent time on the analogy of something which is not a 
process at all, and then we seem to have left out what is essential to 
time—change; or we represent time on the analogy of a particular 
process, and then we notice that time appears in the model not only 
under the guise of this process, but also in its own right, and we are 
then tempted down an infinite regress. 

Even if we accept Mr. Marshall’s challenge to defend Frege’s meta- 
phors, we find flaws in his dialectic. Consider the argument that, while 
it is true that (first-level) functions cannot exist without objects to be 
their arguments and their values, objects which are the values of func- 
tions similarly cannot exist without functions for them to be the values 
of, that is, they could not be objects which were the values of functions 
unless there were functions, just as husbands could not be husbands 
unless there were wives for them to be the husbands of. But as far as 
functions are concerned, it is not a matter of their not being functions, 
but something else, if there were no objects, but rather of its not making 
sense to speak of their existence at all. President Eisenhower could not 
be a husband if there were not a Mrs. Eisenhower, but he could exist; 
whereas if there were no such things as numbers, we should not say 
that the function square of was not a function—we should attach no 
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sense to speaking of it at all. We cannot know what we mean by “the 
function f(x)’ unless we have a principle whereby we may determine 
what the value of the function is for any argument we choose; whereas 
we may know whom we mean by “President Eisenhower” without 
knowing that he has a wife. It is, I think, true, as Mr. Marshall sug- 
gests (n. 29), that Frege would have said that there could be no object 
which was not the value of some function; but while we cannot know 
what it is that we are referring to when we refer to a function if we 
cannot in principle assign it a value for every possible argument,we 
can know what we are referring to when we refer to an object without 
being able to cite every function of which it is a value. 

Again, Mr. Marshall argues that the father of Adam is not a com- 
plete whole, although its parts seem to be put together correctly. He 
concedes that Frege says we may give an arbitrary reference to an 
expression which has not ordinarily got one, but argues against this 
that in this case it is irrelevant to the question whether we have a com- 
plete whole, whether the parts exist or not. For example, he says, the 
discovery of the golden mountain would then be a complete whole, 
although one of the parts would be missing—i.e., there is no such thing 
as the! golden mountain. This is a straightforward mistake. If we gave 
a reference to every definite description, even those that would ordi- 
narily be said not to have one, then if we used the phrase “the golden 
mountain,” we should have given a reference to this expression too; 
and in this case it would be false to say that there was no such thing 
as the golden mountain or that a part was missing in the discovery of 
the golden mountain. Mr. Marshall also ignores the fact that Frege 
elsewhere says that we must give a reference to every definite descrip- 
tion, otherwise our functions will not be genuine functions nor our con- 
cepts genuine concepts; the demand was for him more than a con- 
venience for logical symbolism. If this admittedly paradoxical demand 
were met, the problem about the father of Adam naturally could not 
arise. 

Looked at in this light, Mr. Marshall’s argument here seems to 
savor of cheating. Frege said that a function served, in conjunction 
with one or two objects, to make up another object. It could not stand 
on its own, but could be used only in order to pass from one or more 
objects to another. Two objects together could not form a new whole; 
they had to be joined together by a function. It does not seem at first 
sight to follow from this doctrine that every function must make up, 
together with the requisite number of objects, however chosen, a new 
object: it does not seem to follow from the fact that a function cannot 
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exist alone, but only joined on to one or two objects, that a function 
can be joined on to any object or pair of objects that you like to take. 
This was however precisely the conclusion which, surprisingly, Frege 
drew: that a function must have a value for every possible object (or 
pair of objects) that could be mentioned as argument(s). So it is all the 
more surprising that just what Mr. Marshall takes Frege to task for is 
failing to draw this conclusion. 

Mr. Marshall’s puzzlement over Frege’s use of the part-whole 
metaphor is due largely to the fact that he wrongly imagines that for 
Frege the relation of the parts is itself one of the parts (p. 385). What- 
ever may have been the case with Bradley, Frege recognized that it is 
not merely a question of what parts (object or objects and function) 
make up the whole, but also of how they are put together, i.e., in what 
positions in the function the objects stand (if there is more than one).* 
For this reason Mr. Marshall is wrong in saying that it is an objection 
to Frege that 2 + 2 and x + 2 are different although made up of the 
same parts: Frege was not debarred from saying that the parts were 
put together differently. 

Mr. Marshall finally gives an account of Frege’s reasons for not re- 
garding “the relation of difference” as standing for a relation. In 
Part III of his article, Mr. Marshall says that Frege makes the same 
mistake as a man who cannot understand why the mere compresence 
of sticks and a piece of string does not constitute a bundle of sticks; 
this man makes this mistake because he supposes that the relation 
which, he is told, the string has to bear to the sticks in order that there 
may be a bundle, namely that of being tied round the sticks, must itself 
be either a stick or a piece of string, and he therefore does not see how 
that would get him any further. Similarly, Frege does not think that 
what “Bismarck is different from Napoleon” stands for can be analyzed 
into Bismarck, the relation of difference, and Napoleon, because when 
the analysis has been made we no longer have any unity, and no 
further supply of relations of the same kind as the relation of difference 
can make the matter any better. For this reason, Mr. Marshall thinks, 
Frege came out with the paradoxical view that the relation of differ- 
ence is not a relation, and it is for this reason also that Frege’s account 
of relations and other functions is so obscure.* This is to associate 





® See in particular Gedankengefiige (Beitrdge zur Philosophie des deutschen Ideal- 
ismus, 1923), with the caution that in his late works Frege expressed his notion 
of the incompleteness of functions in terms of the incompleteness of their sense 
rather than of the incompleteness of what they stood for. 

* Mr. Marshall’s footnote 34, in which he defends Frege’s statement, “ the 
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with Frege’s thought the familiar idealist objection to analysis, that it 
destroys what it professes to analyze. So far as I know, no trace of this 
idea is present in Frege’s work. 

Although somewhat obliquely, Mr. Marshall is here driving at 
Frege’s actual reason for not regarding the phrase “the relation of 
difference” as standing for a relation. His account suffers, however, 
from the misconception to which I alluded above. If we could state 
correctly the results of the analysis into its parts of what “3 is greater 
than 2” stands for, we should not, by thus listing the parts, any longer 
be referring to a unity made up out of these parts. Given the three 
parts, it is not uniquely determined what whole these parts make up. 
One of the parts (the relation) has two holes in it, into both of which 
each of the other two parts fits; thus the three parts, arranged in dif- 
ferent ways, make up two unities—the True and the False. Frege would 
therefore not have thought that by listing the parts we even determined 
which unity they composed; a fortiori, it would be for him no objec- 
tion to the correctness of the analysis that by listing the parts we were 
no longer referring to (giving the name of) a unity. Frege’s difficulty 
was a different one: just because one of the parts is essentially incom- 
plete, we cannot state correctly which the three parts are. We cannot 
refer to the relation by using a definite description like “‘the relation 
of being greater,” because a definite description must stand for some- 
thing complete, i.e., an object, and thus cannot stand for anything in- 
complete like a relation; this is so by the definitions of “object”? and 
“relation.” 

If, on the other hand, we try to refer to the relation by means of an 
incomplete expression, an expression with two gaps in it, then we still 
do not succeed in stating what the part other than the numbers 3 and 
2 is, for we have not got a complete sentence. 

This difficulty is seen under examination to be a real one, and not 
to be brushed aside, as Frege tried to brush it aside, as a trifling in- 
convenience of our language. Nor can it be solved as easily as Mr. 
Marshall suggests (p. 384), by saying that “the relation of difference” 
stands for the same thing as “‘. . . is different from . . .” stands for. We 
cannot say this, because we come by the notion of a relation via the 
distinction between relational expressions and others, and “‘the rela- 
tion of difference” is not a relational expression. A relation, that is, is 





function x + 5 is not a function,” to what would have been Frege’s great 
satisfaction, as no more than “a kind of mild pun,” and not a real contradic- 
tion, is very perplexing here in view of the fact that he is just about to attach 
great significance—to my mind, rightly—to Frege’s saying this kind of thing. 
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explained as being that for which a relational expression stands, and 
hence if we allow that an expression of a differerit kind can stand for 
a relation, the whole explanation of what a relation is falls to the 
ground. To put this in another way, if we are going to talk about re- 
lations at all, we shall do so because we find it necessary to quantify 
over them; and, in order to see clearly what kind of quantification 
this is, we have to construe it on the model of ‘““There is something 
which John was to James which Peter was not to Paul,” rather than 
on that of ““There is a relation which John had to James which Peter 
did not have to Paul.” 

In his Part II, because of his misunderstanding about Frege’s use of 
“* Bedeutung’’ and his failure to see the point of saying that predicative, 
relational, and functional expressions stand for something, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s criticisms of Frege are for the most part either trifling or beside 
the mark. In his Part III, despite the partial error that I have men- 
tioned, which lies in his account of why Frege said that the relation of 
difference was not a relation, he has put his finger on the weakest spot 
in the whole theory. This (at first sight trivial) difficulty shows conclu- 
sively that the two parts of Frege’s theory—the method of classifying 
expressions into “proper names,” first- and second-level concept- 
words, etc., and the doctrine that each of these kinds of expression 
stands for something—will not hang together; some modification is 
called for. But because Mr. Marshall does not ever really appreciate 
the case for Frege’s denial that “‘the relation of difference”’ stands for 
a relation, he cannot really tackle this problem either. 


MICHAEL DUMMETT 
All Souls’ College, Oxford 
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LEIBNIZ’ CONCEPTION OF QUANTITY, 
NUMBER, AND INFINITY 


THE historian of mathematics traditionally records progress, passing 
over in charitable silence what to him appear as missteps from his 
vantage point in the subsequent development. This perhaps best ac- 
counts for the fact that Leibniz’ views on quantity, number, and in- 
finity have pretty much slipped into oblivion.' This brief paper attempts 
to rescue them. Three considerations combine in support of this effort: 
(1) Leibniz’ mathematical ingenuity and the intrinsic interest of his 
mathematical reasonings, (2) Leibniz’ eminence as mathematician and 
his historical influence on the development, and (3) the necessity of a 
proper understanding of Leibniz’ mathematical views for a just assess- 
ment of his philosophy. 

To begin with, let us examine Leibniz’ conception of quantity and 
number. The relation of number to quantity he regards as parallel to 
the distinction between length and extension, or time and duration ?: 
the latter embodies the possibility of certain types of measurements, 
the former results from a specific measurement when a particular unit 
has been selected. This approach demands of Leibniz an answer to 
two questions: What is quantity? What is the kind of measurement of 
quantity that gives rise to number? 

For Leibniz, quantity is that property of objects which can be 
known by their sole compresence;* it is the property of the whole 





1So excellent a recent book as J. E. Hofmann’s Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Leibnizschen Mathematik, 1672-1676 (Miinchen, 1949) has nothing to say on 
these matters, although the period treated is a crucial one for them. Our basic 
references are still the old stand-bys, E. Cassirer’s Leibniz’ System (Marburg, 
1902) and L. Couturat’s La Logique de Letbniz (Paris, 1901), which remains the 
definitive exposition. Regarding the general nature of Leibniz’ philosophy of 
mathematics, reference should also be made to the chapter “‘The Labyrinth 
of the Continuum” of B. Russell’s Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Letbniz 
(2d ed.; London, 1937) and to the chapter “La Philosophie mathématique de 
Leibniz” of L. Brunschvicg’s Etapes de la philosophie mathématique (3rd ed.; 
Paris, 1929). 

? This distinction dates from Descartes’ discussion of the matter in the second 
book of his Principles of Philosophy. For Leibniz’ treatment see the first section of 
his tract Initia rerum mathematicarum metaphysica, given in the seventh volume of 
Leibnizens mathematische Schriften, ed. C. 1. Gerhardt (7 vols.; Berlin and Halle, 
1849-1856), henceforth cited as Math. 

’ Quantitas seu Magnitudo est, quod in rebus sola compraesentia seu per- 
ceptione simultanea cognosci potest (Math., VII, 18). 
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insofar as it possesses its parts.‘ The quantity of a thing involves merely 
the various constituents which compose it, abstracting whatever other 
properties these constituents may possess. Quantity is based upon the 
union of various constituents in one object—plurality in unity, in a 
manner of speaking.® 

How to measure quantity? Measurement is comparison with a unit. 
First it must be decided what kind of unit is suitable; next such a 
unit is selected (arbitrarily); then, finally, an appropriate comparison 
can be made.* To be suitable, a unit for measurement must meet the 
requirement that it be qualitatively the same as the thing to be meas- 
ured by it: a unit of length must have extension, a unit of time, dura- 
tion, and the like.’ Now, when a given quantity has been selected as a 
unit for the measurement of Quantity, how are these to be compared? 
First, when a quantity is to be compared with a unit it must be de- 
cided which is the /arger, using the criterion that of two quantities 
the one having a part equal ® to the other is the larger.* The com- 
parison is then effected by means of a procedure for the comparison 
of quantities which is based on a generalized kind of “subtraction.” 
If W is a whole, and P a part of W, then W — P is that part of W 
obtained by deleting P from W: the remainder when P is subtracted from 
W.'° Now let us compare the quantities Q and Q’, and let us suppose 


***Possumus Quantitatem rei definire affectionem totius quatenus habet 
omnes suas partes” (Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, ed. L. Couturat 
(Paris, 1903], p. 563; henceforth cited as Opuscules). ““Quantitas est id quod 
rei competit, quatenus habet omnes suas partes” (Math., VII, 30). 

5’ Thus quantity can characterize only what is a totum, i.e., is a whole or 
possesses unity. This fact, as will appear below, has far-reaching significance 
for Leibniz’ philosophy of mathematics. 

Leibniz’ conception of quantity is studied with a view to its context in the 
whole of Leibniz’ philosophy in the chapter “‘La Mathématique universelle”’ 
of Couturat’s Logique de Leibniz, and in the chapter “Die Grundbegriffe der 
Quantitat” of Cassirer’s Leibniz’ System. 

6 Leibniz gives a detailed discussion of the role of a unit in measurement in 
the Initia rerum mathematicarum metaphysica (cf. n. 2 supra). 

7 Leibniz characterizes as homogeneous things which are qualitatively the same. 
He stresses that a unit must be homogeneous with what it is to measure. The 
basis of number is, thus, the homogeneity of what is numbered with a unit of 
comparison: Numerus est homogeneum unitatis (Opuscules, p. 566). 

8 Leibniz’ well-known definition of equality covers as special case the equality 
of quantities: “‘Aequalia sunt, quae sunt magnitudine eadem seu quae sibi 
mutuo substitui possunt salva magnitudine” (Math., VII, 274; cf. ibid., p. 77). 

®** Minus est quod alterius [Maioris] parti aequale est” (Math., VII, 30). 

© Regarding this concept of “subtraction” and its place in Leibniz’ logical 
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that Q is the larger. The first step is to subtract from Q a part equal to 
Q’, and from the remainder to subtract a part equal to Q’, and again 
from that remainder to subtract a part equal to Q’, as long as this is 
possible, say m times.’ There will either be no final remainder at all 
(R, = N for “‘nihil’’), or else the final remainder, Rj, will be smaller 
than Q’. The second step is to repeat this same process, with R; in place 
of Q’, and Q’ in place of Q, thus obtaining an nz and an Rz. The third 
step is like the second, with R: in place of Ri, and R, in place of Q’, 
obtaining ns and R3. Further steps continue if needed, in this fashion. 
Unless at some step there is no remainder at all, the process may be 
continued as long as we please, and results in the sequence: 
ee = a oS Se oe 
n, terms ne terms m3 terms... 

The successive constituents of this sequence, the R;, are successively 
smaller, eventually becoming less than any preassigned quantity. 
Leibniz terms the n; “‘quotients,” and calls the sequence m,ne,nz, . 
the “quotient series” of the comparison.” If U is a unit (U=1), and 
Q a quantity to be compared with U, the quotient series of Q relative 
to U determines completely the numerical relationship of the quantity 
Q to U; given the n; and U as unit, Q can be found to any desired 
degree of accuracy.'* This process of developing the quotient series of a 








studies reference is made to the writer’s article, “‘ Leibniz’ Interpretation of 
his Logical Calculi,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIX, no. 1 (1954). 

"Tt is clear at this juncture that the operation of counting is inherent in 
Leibniz’ approach to the number concept, serving as its basis. This fact pro- 
vides the key to an understanding of his views regarding infinite numbers; in 
the infinite case the process of comparison founders already at the first step. 

12 This entire process of comparison is presented by Leibniz as follows: 
“‘Comparare duas quantitates per se (sine extrinseca mensura assumta) est 
subtrahere minorem 4 majore quoties fieri potest, et residuum a4 minore, etiam 
quoties fieri potest, et residuum secundum 4 primo, idque continuare, donec 
vel nullum supersit residuum, vel appareat quae sit futura progressio quoti- 
entium seu numcrorum subtractionis cujusque in infinitum (quam voco seriem 
quotientium comparationis)”” (Opuscules, p. 566). 

“To compare two quantities per se (without applying an extrinsic unit of 
measurement) is to subtract the smaller from the larger as many times as this 
is possible, and then to subtract the remainder from the smaller as long as 
possible, and then the second remainder from the first, and to continue this 
process until either there is no remainder at all, or it becomes clear that the 
remaining progression of quotients, i.e., number of like subtractions (which I 
term the quotient series of the comparison), is infinite” (The writer’s translation). 

3 Consider the list of equations 

Q =n.!I aa R, 
1 = mRi + Ro 
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comparison of quantities provides the bridge from Leibniz’ conception 
of quantity to that of number. We have thus established the nature of 
Leibniz’ doctrine that number is the outcome of quantitative com- 
parison with a unit. 

We pass now from Leibniz’ concept of number to his views regard- 
ing infinite numbers. Infinite numbers must be rejected, Leibniz 
maintains, because the concept of number can appear solely where the 
concept of quantity applies; and quantity can only characterize what 
is a whole or possesses unity, which is not possible in the case of infinite 
collections. But even leaving aside the nature of quantity and num- 
ber, Leibniz contends, we must reject infinite numbers because the 
very concept of infinite number is logically absurd. What can we under- 
stand by “infinite number?” Leibniz envisages three possibilities: 

(1) The number of whole numbers, that is, the number of numbers 

in the sequence 1, 2, 3,... (mumerus omnium unitatum) 

(2) The number of all numbers (numerus numerorum omnium) 

(3) The greatest number (numerus maximus)'® 
Each of these notions, Leibniz holds, is logically absurd, i.e., in con- 
flict with the principles of logic. He dispatches the first two interpreta- 
tions by the same reasoning: they violate the “logical axiom” that the 
whole is greater than its parts. For any number can be paired with its 





Ri = mR + Rs 


Ry = me42Regs + Regs 
Let Q(m) be the Q-value obtained by dropping all but the first m equations, 
setting R»=O, and then solving the resulting system of m equations in m 
unknowns for Q. The existence of a limit for the Q(m) sequence is readily 
established. Q is the limit-value of this sequence. 

144 It is remarkable that no commentator, not even Couturat, has discussed 
this particular approach of Leibniz’ to the number concept in terms of general 
quantitative relationships. It provides excellent substantiation of Couturat’s 
thesis that for Leibniz “‘la science générale des grandeurs se trouve subordonnée 
a la science générale des formes, c’est-A-dire 4 la Spécieuse générale ou A la 
Caractéristique” (Logique de Letbniz, p. 290). 

18“ Concedo multitudinem infinitam, sed haec multitudo non facit numerum 
seu unum totum; nec aliud significat, quam plures esse terminos, quam numero 
designari possint. . .”” (Math., III, 575). 

For a detailed treatment the reader is referred to the chapter “‘ Der Begriff 
des Unendlichen” of Cassirer’s Leibniz’ System. 

16 For Leibniz’ discussion of these three notions see (1) his correspondence 
with John Bernoulli during the year 1689, given in Math., vol. III, (2) Opuscules, 
pp. 610-612, and (3) Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, ed. C. I. 
Gerhardt (7 vols.; Berlin, 1875-1890), I, 338; henceforth cited as Phil. 
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double, and so there are just as many numbers as there are doubles."” 
It is ironic (though not, of course, accidental) that this property, that 
“totum non est majus parte,” to which Leibniz objects in infinite collec- 
tions, has come to be their defining characteristic in the modern theory 
of transfinite numbers, and thus to serve as a starting point. However, 
on his premises Leibniz’ reasoning is quite valid; we have demoted one 
of his ‘‘axioms’”’ of logic from that status. 

As to the third interpretation, Leibniz rejects this on similar grounds, 
raising the question, How does the largest number compare with its 
double? Furthermore, there is a simple argument against the notion of 
a greatest speed which can be adapted to demolish “‘the greatest num- 
ber’ as well: if the midpoint of a line segment rotates about one end 
with the supposed greatest speed, what would be the speed of the 
other end? '* This approach has fared better historically. The argu- 
ment survives in modified form to invalidate “the greatest cardinal 
number”: if § is a set of maximum cardinality, what would be the 
cardinality of the set S’ of all subsets of S? 

His rejection of infinite numbers leads Leibniz to deal with possible 
charges that it is inconsistent with his mathematical brainchild, the 
calculus, and also with his philosophical doctrines. The first of these 
objections is posed by the question, If there are no infinitely large 
numbers, what then of the infinitely small, the infinitesimals of the 
calculus? Leibniz counters by agreeing that the concept of an infinitely 





17**Cuilibet numero datur respondens numerus par qui est ipsius duplus. 
Ergo numerus numerorum omnium non est major numero numerorum 
parium, id est totum non est majus parte” (Phil., I, 338). 

The seeming paradox of the equal number of integers and even numbers 

was widely discussed after being raised in Galileo’s Dialogues concerning Two 
New Sciences. A common solution was to deny the validity of applying the 
number-concept to the number series, limiting it to true wholes, and denying 
that the series of integers is such a totum. In essence this solution is accepted by 
Leibniz, as remarked above. He explicitly rejects the thesis, advanced by 
Gregory, that the axiom that the whole is greater than its parts does not apply 
in the infinite case: 
**...Gregorius a S. Vincentio alicubi dixit, in infinito non habere locum 
Axioma, quod Totum sit majus parte. Sed mihi videtur alterutrum dicendum, 
vel infinitum revera non esse unum totum, vel infinitum, si totum sit, et tamen 
non sit majus sua parte, esse aliquid absurdum” (Math., ITI, 535). 

18° Soleo autem ad hoc declarandum uti exemplo motus celerrimi qui ab- 
surdum implicat; ponamus enim rotam aliquam celerrimo motu rotari, quis 
non videt, productum aliquem rotae radiam extremo suo celerius motum iri, 
quam in rotae circumferentia clavum; hujus ergo motus non est celerrimus, 
contra hypothesin” (Phil., IV, 424). 
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small number is also absurd, but he denies firmly that the calculus re- 
quires infinitesimals. Thus he writes to John Bernouilli: 

For if we suppose that there actually exist the segments on the line that are to 
be designated by 4, },..., and that all the members of this sequence actu- 
ally exist, you conclude from this that an infinitely small member must also 


exist. In my opinion, however, the assumption implies nothing but the ex- 
istence of any finite fraction of arbitrary smallness.” 


Although not always so precise in his statements, Leibniz is consistent 
in denying infinitesimals any status beyond a fagon de parler, a useful 
fiction.?° 

The second objection to Leibniz’ denial of infinite numbers, made 
from the standpoint of his philosophy, is this: How is the infinite rich- 
ness of existence—a pivotal thesis of Leibniz’ philosophy—compatible 
with a rejection of infinite numbers? Leibniz’ answer is based on his 
concepts of quantity and number. The vast storehouse of nature does 
indeed encompass an infinite multitude of existents, but this actual in- 
finity cannot be contained by any numerical limit whatever. The rich- 
ness of existence surpasses all quantitative bounds, and is immeasurable 
by number.”! Thus the mathematical denial of infinite numbers does 
not invalidate the use of the concept of infinity in other fields. 

Recently this second objection has been revived in a revised guise. 
As has already been pointed out, Leibniz’ rejection of infinite numbers 
does not fare well when assessed from the vantage-point of subsequent 
mathematical developments (set theory, transfinite number theory, 
measure theory). An indictment of his philosophical position has been 
based on this deficiency: 
If, on this point (i.e., his views regarding infinity), Leibniz’ metaphysics de- 
pends on his logic, then it rests on an inadequate base; if his logic of the infinite 


is a consequence of his metaphysics, then the latter is as inadequate as its 
consequence.” 





1 Math., III, 536. The translation is that given in Hermann Weyl’s Philosophy 
of Mathematics and Natural Science (Princeton, 1949), p. 44. 

Such early investigators in the calculus as Bernoulli and the Marquis de 
Hospital asserted the actual existence of infinitely small magnitudes. Leibniz 
explicitly opposes this view. 

See the second passage cited in n. 23 infra. 

2“ Je suis tellement pour |’infini actuel, qu’au lieu d’admettre que la nature 
Vabhorre, comme on dit vulgairement, je tiens qu’elle l’affecte partout, pour 
mieux marquer les perfectiones de son auteur” (Phil., I, 416). ‘* Et non obstant 
mon Calcul Infinitesimal, je n’admets point de veritable nombre infini, 
quoyque je confesse que la multitude des choses passe tout nombre fini, ou 
plustét, tout nombre” (Phil., VI, 629). 

# Philip P. Wiener, in a review of Y. Belaval’s La Pensée de Leibniz and R. W. 
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The force of this objection is warded off, however, by Leibniz’ careful 
circumscription of the range of applicability of his views regarding 
infinite numbers; we have seen that he explicitly refused philosophical 
pertinence to these mathematical reasonings.”* In this way Leibniz, by 
historical good fortune, safeguarded his metaphysics from the mathe- 
matical shortcomings of his rejection of infinite numbers. 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 
Pacific Palisades, California 





Meyer’s Leibnitz and the Seventeenth-Century Revolution in the Philosophical Review, 
LXII (1953), 453- 

%3**T] est vrai que chez moi les infinis ne sont pas des touts et les infiniment 
petits ne sont pas des grandeurs. Ma métaphysique les bannit de ses terres. 
. . . Le part que j’ai eu a faire valoir le calcul des infinitesimales ne m’en rend 
pas assez amoureux pour le passer au dela du bon sens” (Nouvelles lettres et 
opuscules inédits de Leibniz, ed. Foucher de Careil (Paris, 1857], p. 234). 

A similar refusal of Leibniz’ to allow philosophical bearing to mathematical 

considerations is of interest: 
**Le calcul infinitésimal est utile, quand il s’agit d’appliquer la Mathématique 
a la Physique, cependant ce n’est point par 1a que je prétends rendre compte 
de la nature des choses. Car je considére les quantités infinitésimales comme 
des Fictions utiles” (Phil., VI, 629). 

The relationships which obtain between Leibniz’ mathematical work and 
his philosophical system are seldom straightforward, and always more complex 
than appears at first view. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: EASTERN AND WESTERN. By 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN ¢¢ al. London, George Allen and Unwin; New 
York, Macmillan, 1952. I, pp. 617; II, pp. 462. $13.00. 


“The evolution of a world philosophy has become a matter not only 
of theoretical interest but of great practical urgency.” So in his Intro- 
duction writes Mr. Azad, who as minister of education in the govern- 
ment of India initiated the production of these important volumes. 
Unlike works sponsored by Nazi, Fascist, and Communist govern- 
ments, they are in no way propagandist. They have been edited by a 
board under the chairmanship of Dr. Radhakrishnan. All concerned, 
including the English publishers, are to be congratulated on their 
great achievement. Of the sixty-seven contributors only three have 
European names. The work is thus unique in presenting a survey of 
the history of philosophy, Oriental and Occidental, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, as understood by living Oriental scholars. Its study 
should arouse more interest in Oriental philosophies among Occiden- 
tals. It may help some to escape from the narrow conceptions of 
philosophy prevalent today in England and America. It should correct 
the widespread misconception that Indian thought is simply Advaitist— 
an absolutist acosmism. 

The philosophies of India, China, and some fundamentals of Japa- 
nese thought are treated in Volume I. Those beginning the study of 
Indian thought are advised to read first one of the smaller treatises on 
the subject: M. Hiriyanna’s Outlines of Indian Philosophy or S. C. Chat- 
terjee and D. M. Datta’s An Introduction to Indian Philosophy. In the 
present work there is much that goes beyond any previous survey, 
except that in Das Gupta’s classical history. Thus, Dr. Raja gives 
an account of non-Vedic contributions to early Indian thought. Dr. 
Chowdhury deals with the psychology and logic of the Vedas and not 
merely, as is usual, with their cosmogony, theology, and ethics. In 
opposition to Keith, Dr. Mahadevan brings out the positive ethical 
implications of the Upanigads. He says that “‘the doctrine of unity is 
the greatest contribution which the Upanigads have made to the 
thought of the world.” But the term “unity” is ambiguous here. It 
may mean (1) identity of kind, man is spirit as Brahman is spirit, or 
(2) singularity of being, man and Brahman are numerically one—as 
Mahadevan takes it—‘‘atman is Brahman.” The nonrecognition of this 
ambiguity has vitiated much Hindu thought. There was something 
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analogous in the early Christian discussions whether Jesus was numeri- 
cally one with God or of like nature with Him. The chapters on the 
Epics trace stages in the development of Hindu thought to a greater 
variety of conceptions than those of the Vedas and the Upanigads. 
Being historical and quasi-historical they give recognition to particu- 
larity and personality. Though they contain a “‘bewildering diversity 
of philosophical thought,” their religious conceptions are “‘predomi- 
nantly theistic and frankly dualistic.” For perhaps the first time in a 
general history of Indian philosophy, there is a description of the 
Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, of the utmost significance for Hindu political 
philosophy. The brief treatments of the Vignu and Bhdgavata Purdnas 
show that they made little original philosophical contribution. Rest- 
ing on extant philosophies, they encouraged an eclectic attitude. It 
seems to me that such an attitude predominates among the educated 
in India today. It is good to have (at last!) a historical volume in 
which Jainism is given a position prior to Buddhism and Samkyha. 
Jainism has not rested on the Vedas or the Upanigads and there is no 
good ground for its usual exposition by non-Jains as a heretical form 
of Hinduism. There are some similarities with Saimkhya, but its 
fundamental discussion of ultimate categories is different. Jainism is 
noteworthy for its logical precision. The space allotted to it in the 
volume is not enough for a satisfactory exposition. I recommend 
readers to study the Jain text, Dravya-Samgraha, with translation, com- 
mentary and notes in the Sacred Books of the Jainas Series (Arrah, India). 
The account of early Buddhism by Mr. Bhattacharya is not very 
scholarly, its treatment of the doctrine of nonsoul and of Buddhism as 
a religion is indefinite and superficial. The following chapters on 
“Indian Schools of Buddhism” and ‘The Metaphysical Schools of 
Buddhism,” though informative, are confusing. A far clearer exposi- 
tion may be found in E. J. Thomas’ History of Buddhist Thought. As 
may be expected, the chapters on traditional Schools of Hindu phi- 
losophy (X-X’V inclusive) are all of high standard. I would call atten- 
tion to chapter XIV on the different schools of theism. Chapter XV 
on the Saiva and Sakta schools is of special importance, giving what 
cannot be found elsewhere in English. The Saiva-Siddhanta “‘is a 
pluralistic realism” for which ‘“‘God, soul, matter, are all real.’ Kaés- 
mira Saivism is a non-Vedic system for which free will is “the ulti- 
mate metaphysical principle. ‘““The mystical and the metaphysical 
conceptions” are synthesized. In his excellent survey of Sakta philoso- 
phy, Dr. Kaviraj says: ““No serious attempt seems to have been made 
in the past to systematize”’ its philosophical traditions. His treatment 
is comprehensive and definite. There are chapters on ““The Scientific 
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Thought of Ancient India” and on “Indian Aesthetics.” One on “Con- 
temporary Indian Thought” is too brief (and one-sided) to be of much 
use. For its field, readers should turn to Radhakrishnan’s truly repre- 
sentative volume Contemporary Indian Philosophy. Similarly, the sections 
on Chinese philosophy, though otherwise they are good and make 
independent contributions, are quite inadequate. Dr. Fung Yu-Lan’s 
Short History of Chinese Philosophy should be read along with them. In 
his résumé of Japanese thought, Dr. Suzuki, acknowledging the foreign 
accretions both in ancient and modern times, contends that “deeply 
underneath”’ there flows “‘the thought and feeling of kannagara,”’ con- 
formity with the divine will. 

Islamic philosophy is treated by Dr. Walzer in the second volume. 
With great care he considers the Hebrew, Greek, and Christian influ- 
ences in its early stages. He follows this with discussions of the chief 
Muslim philosophers. Nowhere else is so valuable a summary to be 
found. In the first volume there is a chapter on “The Growth of 
Islamic Thought in India.” Its scope goes far beyond what its title 
suggests, for in India Muslim philosophy has kept close to that in the 
Muslim world beyond India. Despite the Hinduism in its environment, 
Islam has maintained its distinctiveness through its centuries in India. 
A few individuals, like Dara Shikoh, endeavored “to draw Hindu and 
Muslim mystic philosophies close to one another.” Islamic philosophy 
developed under the influence of a form of interpretation of Aristotle, 
whose philosophical methods were so different from those of the Hindu 
schools. Muslim thinkers apparently had no effect on Hindu thinkers 
with regard to methods. I have found no evidence of any, and this 
volume gives none. Dr. Fazil in Chapter XXXIV on Sufism gives 
attention to the frequently ignored pluralistic aspects, though “accord- 
ing to the Qur’an as shown by the Sufis Pluralism does not rule out 
Singularism.” In the religion of the Sikhs there was some fusion of 
Islam and Hinduism, but in the Sikh Scriptures Muslim and Hindu 
philosophical ideas lie side by side unreconciled. Short descriptions of 
Persian thought and Zoroastrianism are given by Dr. Dhalla and Mr. 
Wadia. Dr. Altmann’s survey of the history of Jewish philosophy is 
very informative. However, his statement, “Jewish Philosophy was 
resurrected in Spinoza’s pantheism,” may be misleading; it would be 
better to say, “Some forms of Jewish Philosophy were, etc.” 

Most of Volume II is concerned with Western philosophy, from the 
pre-Socratics to the existentialists. The expositions are similar to those 
in Western histories. There are occasional indications of parallels with 
and divergences from Indian systems. Mr. Wadia’s statement that 
“Plato was intent on making the best of life” in contrast with the 
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Upanisadic thinkers whose aim “‘was to obtain moksha or deliverance 
from the cycle of births and death,” is in the main correct, but he 
ignores inconsistencies in the dialogues. On the basis of some passages 
in them, it has been asserted that Plato was the most ascetic of the 
Greeks. Though the title of Chapter XX XIII is “St. Thomas and the 
Medieval Scholastics,” the latter are almost entirely ignored. But the 
chapter has an interesting discussion of the influences of Maimonides 
and the Arabic philosophers and some comparisons and contrasts of 
Thomism with Hindu thought. It is to be regretted that Chapter XLI, 
though headed “British Idealism,” treats only ‘‘one particular aspect” 
—that represented by Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, and McTaggart, 
to the neglect of the theistic type of Ward, Sorley, Rashdall, Taylor 
(in his later years), and many others. Lloyd Morgan (with whom 
I worked in Bristol) had an interest in religion not recognized in the 
account given of his thought. By ignoring its difficulties, an almost 
intelligible exposition is given of the philosophy of Whitehead. The 
discussions of Marxism, logical positivism, and the different forms of 
existentialism, as though seen in perspective from a distance, reveal 
an appreciation of their positive values and an awareness of their 
inadequacies. 

These volumes are truly important. They should be in every college 
and university library. Of their defects, I make reference here to only 
one—but, in my opinion, a serious one. It will not be denied that the 


logic, the epistemology, the methods of philosophies are of the utmost 
importance—especially for their comparison. But Volume I has no 
serious treatment of Jain, Hindu, or Buddhist forms of logic, and in 
the particular surveys there has been a neglect of considerations of 
methods. 


If, knowing him, I may be allowed to say so, Dr. Radhakrishnan is 
a man of magnificent personality with the broadest sympathies. He 
ends the volume with a “Concluding Survey” of a quality worthy of 
the truly remarkable achievement of his collaborators and himself. 
Unfortunately, I can quote only the final paragraph. 


It is the task of philosophy not merely to reflect the spirit of the age in which 
we live but to lead it forward. Its function is creative, to state the values, to 
set the goals, to point the direction and to lead to new paths. It must inspire 
us with the faith to sustain the new world, to produce the men who subordinate 
national, racial and religious divisions to the ideal of humanity. Philosophy is 
nothing if it is not universal in its scope and spirit. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke University 
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SCIENCE AND AESTHETIC JUDGMENT: A Study in Taine’s 
Critical Method. By SHoLtom J. Kaun. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 284. $4.00. 


Taine is chiefly remembered today as one of the founders of the his- 
torical approach to the arts, which he summed up in his famous 
admonition to look for “la race,” “le milieu,” and “le moment” of 
a work of art if we wish to understand it. In this book, Mr. Kahn 
exposes the inadequacy of our contemporary opinion. Taine, he main- 
tains, not only offered more than the above slogan but also actually, 
provided certain minor changes are made, solved the basic problem of 
present-day critical practice, namely, “How to demonstrate that 
aesthetic judgments can be scientific.” 


The “demonstration” is as follows: Reality contains certain actual 
ideal “natural types” or universals (Kahn calls them ‘‘powers’’). 
These are the generative causes of things. Take any given group of 
things—horses, trees, poems, tragedies, Englishmen, etc.—and in each 
group, some of the members are more nearly the ideal than the others. 
Those nearest the ideal are those which exemplify the essence of the 
class best. Taine, Kahn says, regards these concrete universals as ex- 
amples of the “master faculties”; thus, ““The English character” is 
the name of a natural type which is more or less realized in every 
Englishman and makes him what he is. 


Science, art, and criticism, Taine holds, and Kahn apparently 
agrees with him, could not exist unless the above were true, unless, 
that is, the world contained essences, powers, universals, natural types 
as the causes of particular things. All three arrive at these essences 
through the method of induction, which in the case of art results in 
the presentation of the ideal type and in the case of science and criti- 
cism in a real definition of the essence. All three begin with particular 
perceptions of things. Then, by a process of abstraction, by which 
Taine and Kahn mean the reduction of the complexity of the things 
to their generative essence, they approach the ideal. Art differs from 
science and criticism by transcending abstraction in order to present 
the ideal as it ought to be. Now, just as the scientist can declare that, 
say, one horse is more nearly horse than another, so, too, the critic of 
a work of art can say that it is more or less nearly the ideal of that 
natural type of art, landscape, portrait, poem, and so on. The greatest 
works of art are those which embody with the greatest degree of con- 
creteness and individuality the highest degree of universality. 

Apart from the fact that this hierarchical principle is so vague that 
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it would be almost impossible to apply it to works of art, the whole 
program of a scientific criticism as formulated by Taine and emended 
by Kahn strikes me as fantastic. It is unfounded on its metaphysical 
side, inaccurate in what it says about science, and erroneous about the 
so-called parallels between science and aesthetic judgment. That there 
are natural types, even in its, least objectionable form of actually 
existing potentialities or dispositions, is at best a consequence of the 
view that lawlike statements report on entities in the way singular 
matter-of-fact statements do, a view for which there is no good argu- 
ment. That science must accept their existence in order to explain the 
denotata of its real definitions rests on the completely unrealistic 
reading of science as a search for real definitions or essences. That 
science consists of inductions in the form of statements about particu- 
lars, abstractions from them, and laws about their ideal essences re- 
duces the whole of science to a natural history approach and fails 
utterly to distinguish between, say, bug-collecting and physics. And 
that aesthetic criticism consists of descriptive statements about ideal 
types rests upon an assumption, namely, that an aesthetic judgment, 
e.g., “This is great,” is, logically, exactly like a scientific, i.e., here, 
descriptive statement, e.g., “This is big,” which assumption Kahn 
never even questions, although it is the most important part of the 
problem of the possibility of a scientific criticism. In sum, Taine’s and 
Kahn’s program is misconceived from top to bottom. 

What makes the book valuable, I think, is what it has to say about 
some of Taine’s categories of historical research, especially Kahn’s 
illuminating discussions of the “‘race, environment, time” formula and 
their application to enlightened practical criticism. Kahn shows con- 
vincingly that Taine’s categories can be clarified so that they lose their 
“racist” tinge and become fruitful parts of a total social-science 
methodology. 

Morris WEITz 
Vassar College 


DYNAMICS OF ART. By AnpREw Paut UsHENKo. Bloomington, 
Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii, 257. $5.00. 


This important book is a defense of the objectivity of aesthetic per- 
ception, value, and truth. Professor Ushenko contends that the ex- 
perience of a work of art, though highly particular, is repeatable and 
in this sense is “public.” The objectivity depends upon two factors. 
First, by a process of imaginative dislocation, the work of art is isolated 
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from history, geography, and natural space and time, and is thus freed 
from the relativities of ordinary human perspectives. Second, within 
the little self-contained world of aesthetic experience, every detail is 
individualized and invigorated by a network of internal relations, and 
the beholder, subject to this contextual control, is provided with an 
exclusive, highly determinate, and verifiable perception. 

This analysis leads to great emphasis upon “potentialities,” “‘vec- 
tors,” and other “dynamic” factors. The object produced by the 
artist—for example, the canvas with its pigments—generates a field of 
potentialities to be actualized by the beholder’s imagination. Every 
element in this field is a vector—that is to say, it combines the functions 
of a property and a relation. Because each vector leads to others in a 
felt process of actualization, aesthetic experience accentuates the sense 
of time, and thereby, as Proust pointed out, heightens the sense of 
reality. The “poetic quality” of all great art is a result of the teamwork 
of implicit and explicit data, which contextually interpenetrate and 
give the impression of mystery, complexity, and depth. Artistic truth 
is mainly implicit, and grows out of, and within, the concrete interplay 
of contextual qualities, “‘so that a separation between truth and its 
presentation is not called for.” Asserting that “a basic fact of art auto- 
matically provides the critic with a norm,” Professor Ushenko deduces 
a set of critical standards from his description of art. 

The argument is enriched by sensitive analyses of literary and pic- 
torial illustrations. Of the nine paintings reproduced, eight are from 
the European Renaissance, and the ninth, Picasso’s “The Sailor,” 
aptly illustrates ““dynamic” characteristics. However, it would be pos- 
sible to assemble illustrations, drawn from early Greek, Egyptian, 
Byzantine, and Oriental cultures, in which a static spatiality would 
strike the beholder more forcibly than a dynamic temporalism. Some 
artists, seeking a refuge from the flux and impermanence of nature, 
have eschewed the “dynamic” and have emphasized the immobile and 
the “eternally” actual. Much of what Ushenko says would apply to 
such art, but the emphasis would have to be different. 

Resting his value-theory upon a metaphysics of potentiality, he 
“associates” (does this mean identifies?) values with causal forces such 
as the drawing power of a magnet. Many readers will question not 
only this extension of value beyond consciousness but also the assertion 
that a description of art “‘automatically” supplies us with valid norms. 
Is it not a fallacy to equate the “‘is” and the “‘ought’”—to suppose that 
value is identifiable with, or ipso facto inferrable from, what is or tends 
to be? Ushenko’s views require a skillful defense, but he is a bit in- 
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clined to present them as definitive, as, for example, when he de- 
clares, ‘“‘I am confident—on the assumption that no essentials of 
aesthetics have been overlooked in this book—that these four standards 
{his criteria for art criticism] are the principal ones.’”? However, one 
can agree with Professor Stephen C. Pepper who declares, in an inter- 
esting foreword, that this book carries the analysis of the work of art 
“deeper and with more precision than has previously been done.” 


MELVIN RADER 
University of Washington 


THEORY OF BEAUTY. An Introduction to Aesthetics. By H. Os- 
BORNE. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 220. $4.75. 


The author holds that the purpose of the “‘science of aesthetics” is 
“to expose and co-ordinate the valid principles which underlie all 
genuine judgments of the beauty of things called beautiful” (p. 7). 
“Beauty,” when used in aesthetics, is “‘logically defined as ‘the property 
in virtue of which works of art are judged to be good works of art’ ”’ 
(p. 12). It is maintained that “there exists in fact and experience both 
a special type of psychological attitude and a special sort of objective 
property which are peculiar to the realm of aesthetics and that in the 
connection between the two is to be found the final understanding 
of the nature of beauty” (p. 22). The discrepancies between “objective 
judgments directed towards a non-relational formal property of 
beauty” are exorcised as merely apparent, for it is “shown” that “‘per- 
sons of different levels of aesthetic capacity genuinely perceive different 
works of art when ‘looking at the same thing’” (pp. 86-87). For 
when ‘‘we ascribe beauty to anything at all we should, strictly, ascribe 
it to . . . groups of sense-impressions (sensa) and not to their material 
source or to the thing which ‘owns’ the qualities of which we become 
aware in perception”’ (p. 93). A work of art is, then, “but an enduring 
possibility, often embodied or recorded in a material medium, of a 
specific set of sensory impressions, which is characterized by what we 
call beauty” (p. 202). Such a “set” is “an organic whole of con- 
siderable complexity, the constituent parts of which are interpenetrat- 
ing organic wholes. Its perception is not automatic. Of many persons 
subjected to the set of stimuli which represent a work of art some will, 
and some will not, experience the set of impressions which is the work 
of art” (pp. 202-203). 

There is nothing original in this work, either in its doctrine, in its 
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jargon, or even in its errors, e.g., the attempt to define disagreement 
out of existence is found in Prall’s Aesthetic Judgment; there too is 
found the same failure to realize that such attempts make a mystery 
out of agreement. Yet because the author is a person of sensibility and 
evident good taste this book manages to be readable. 

PauL ZIFF 
Harvard University 


THINKING IN OPPOSITES: An Investigation of the Nature of 
Man as Revealed by the Nature of Thinking. By Paut Rousiczex. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 244. $3.50. 





As a treatise in the theory of knowledge, this work emphasizes the 
importance of opposites in the process of thinking. The author con- 
strues “‘opposites” very broadly, and he anticipates that he will be 
criticized for allegedly taking “‘as opposites what are, in fact, nothing 
but differences” (p. 76). While, as he points out, he felt “differences” 
was too wide a term, the reader may well feel that “‘opposites” is too 
narrow to cover all the connotations for which it is made to stand in 
this work. The term “relations,” though more prosaic, might be more 
accurate, all things considered. 

Whatever the terminology, the approach is, in the main, explicitly 
in the Kantian tradition. The governing distinction throughout is that 
between “external and internal reality,’ which Roubiczek repeatedly 
carries back to the implications of Kant’s famous thought about “the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within.’’ Thus the discussion 
as a whole falls into three parts. The first consists principally in a 
metaphysical exploration of what is involved in external and internal 
reality, with emphasis on the constant need for dealing with opposites 
in order to do justice to the various aspects of reality. The second part 
deals with external and internal opposites. In connection with internal 
opposites the author discusses the nature and development of “feeling” 
as a key concept in his approach to the whole realm of values. This 
leads naturally into the third part of the work, which is concerned 
with absolute values and interconnected opposites. Here the theologi- 
cal overtones become stronger, and the final paragraph of the book 
reads as follows: 

These indications may be sufficient to give a clear direction to the work 
which has to be done and to which this book is only a first introduction—to 


show that, to distinguish between external and internal reality, we should de- 
velop the power of thinking in opposites. This will enable us to discover and 
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to create those fundamental interconnected oppositions which, by leading to a 
constant activity and by helping us to experience the true meaning of existence, 
make thinking contribute essentially to a full and complete life, lived in ac- 
cordance with the absolute primary reality or, as we may probably say now 
without falsifying the results of this investigation, lived in accordance with the 
personal will of God. 

One could wish the author had developed also the more specifically 
logical aspects of his theme. Such a title as Thinking in Opposites would 
normally suggest definite theses in relation to dialectical logic, theses 
through which the author would come to grips with the systematized 
heritage of the Hegelian methodology. But that sort of discussion does 
not take place. 

Although a book must, of course, be judged primarily in terms of 
what was put into it rather than what was not, it should be said that 
a sharpening of the methodological focus would have helped in this 
case in more than one way. Not only would it have supplemented the 
relatively brief discussion that is presented. It might also have clarified 
the present content of the book, which, unfortunately, has a tendency 
to vagueness and logical looseness (aggravated by a prolix style). This 
tendency manifests itself not only in a lack of precision concerning 
what is involved in the net results of the over-all conclusions. It also 
manifests itself on occasion in a certain indefiniteness as to what the 
author would consider to be the actual problem he is trying to solve. 
There is a difference between discussing a general area and solving a 
general problem. There is also a difference between presenting facts 
that are compatible with a given thesis and presenting facts which would 
prove the thesis. One is not always sure the author has done justice to 
these differences in this work. 

Joun SoMERVILLE 
Hunter College 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. An Introduction. By STEPHEN 
Toutmin. London, Hutchinson’s University Library; New York; 
Longmans, Green, 1953. Pp. viii, 9-176. 8/6; $1.80. 


This is an excellent book and rewards careful study by the profes- 
sional as well as a casual reading by the philosophically unsophisti- 
cated. Dr. Toulmin deals with many traditional problems of the sub- 
ject, giving the first comprehensive interpretation by a student of the 
later Wittgenstein: an approach that is often novel and illuminating, 
not least because a very serious attempt is made to understand the 
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procedure and terminology of science from the point of view of the 
scientist. Historically, the philosophy of science has exhibited an 
acutely cyclothymic personality bordering on the manic-depressive: 
bursts of happy, energetic, confidently utopian activity (Bacon, Leib- 
niz, Eddington) have alternated with close-lipped, self-deprecating, 
hypochondriacal phases (Hume, Mach). Toulmin develops his therapy 
around the central theme: ‘“The laws and principles of science are not 
generalizations, not necessary truths, not summaries of the facts, not 
descriptions of procedure, but they are in some ways like all of these.” 
He especially wishes to stress that the important discoveries in science 
are essentially new “‘techniques by which inferences can be drawn” 
(p. 34) and not new information which can be fitted into old patterns 
of inference. Unlike natural history, physics contains no fundamental 
laws of the form “All A’s are B’s,” a regularity of a familiar form; 
rather the laws of nature are new types of regularity, e.g., ‘(sin 7)/ 
(sin r) = constant” (Snell’s Law). Moreover, the scope of a law of nature 
is stated separately, not as a part of the law; and discovering its precise 
extent forms ‘“‘the burden of our experimental observations” (p. 89). 
The role of the model is complementary to that of the law or principle, 
but all three can be distinguished from each other and from hypotheses, 
chiefly in terms of the different role they play in the structure of a 
science (pp. 34, 82, 83); yet it must be stressed that there is no deductive 
relationship—in either direction—between any of them (pp. 25, 64, 76, 
102, 106-107, 157 etc.). The secondary themes concern uniformity and 
determinism, causality, the paradox of “‘popularizers” like Eddington, 
the existence of sub-microscopic entities, stuffs and substances, criteria 
of similarity, and degrees of precision. 

Toulmin is very persuasive but he does not, in my opinion, present 
conclusive arguments against the “errors” of previous writers, e.g., those 
who say that one can deduce observation-statements frorn law-state- 
ments. A minor rephrasing of their position as Toulmin describes it 
would make it consistent with his own view. The book is best read as 
offering a fresh and subtle perspective and not as an incompatible 
alternative to the more usual positivist-empiricist position. Within a 
short review I cannot assess its total value fairly, so I shall concentrate 
on a few specific points. 

“The heart of all major discoveries in the physical sciences is the 
discovery of novel methods of representation, and so of fresh techniques 
by which inferences can be drawn...” (p. 34). Surely this is an un- 
necessary overstatement? We not only discover theories but also effects 
—mnot only the principle of rectilinear propagation, but X-rays, inter- 
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ference fringes, superconductivity, mesons, and the recession of the 
galaxies. It seems pointless to say which is more important. Even 
within theoretical physics, one should not dictate. Certainly particle 
physics now appears to require a new method of representation, and 
perhaps the same is true of some areas of low-temperature physics, but 
the study of transference phenomena, electrodynamics and elasticity 
afford much scope for the theoretician to produce “major discoveries” 
within the range of current inferring techniques. Looking at the past, 
despite the glamour that attaches to a new theory, the Second and 
Third (‘Absolute zero is unattainable”) laws of thermodynamics seem 
no less important than the First, though they do not fall under Toul- 
min’s interpretation of ‘“‘new inferring techniques.” 

“In practice, then, a theory is felt to be entirely satisfactory only if 
the mathematical calculus is supplemented by an intelligible model. 
. .. A model can only be used to explain the behavior of things which 
are in fact distinct from it” (pp. 34-35, 165). I think that, taken to- 
gether, these two statements sum up Toulmin’s view on models. His 
first example is geometrical optics (the calculus) and the idea of some- 
thing travelling or being propagated (the model). His second example 
is the kinetic theory of gases and ‘“‘a box full of fast-moving billiard 
balls.”” Now we might explain the behavior of a cylinder of gas to a 
beginning student in these terms, but this is too simple a picture of the 
way in which a physicist understands the matter. I doubt whether it is 
still valuable to attempt the division of a theory into calculus and 
model. Certainly a new theory often presents itself as an analogy, but 
today it is as often a mathematical as a physical analogy—matrices 
have figured prominently—and it is often impossible to give any physi- 
cal justification at all. When one can, however, it is always aimed at 
being a genuine identification, not an analogy as Dr. Toulmin’s dis- 
tinction between model and referent suggests. We explained the be- 
havior of a cylinder of gas, not by saying it is like a box of billiard balls 
but by suggesting that it 7s composed of highly elastic particles whose 
mean free path is of a higher order of magnitude than their diameter 
and whose velocity-spectrum is..., etc. But did not the discovery of 
the orbital nature of the atom show that gas molecules were not really 
elastic particles but only like them? No more than it showed that bil- 
liard balls were not really elastic bodies because they were largely com- 
posed of empty space. The behavior of bar magnets is loosely explained 
on the model of a bundle of smaller magnets; but this explanation is 
finally justified only because the physicist can identify the smaller 
“magnets” as the effects of electron-currents, and can talk precisely 
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about bar-magnets as being in fact composed of micro-systems with 
magnetic properties. Toulmin has a counterexample which he employs 
against the position I am taking; “the major triumphs of the atomic 
theory were achieved at a time when even the greatest scientists could 
regard the idea of atoms as hardly more than a useful fiction . . .” (p. 
138). He is referring to Ostwald, and he states that Einstein’s work on 
the Brownian motion in 1905 was the first ““demonstration that atoms 
and molecules really existed.” This is often said but it seems to me a 
fundamental error—any phenomena that are explained or predicted 
by a theory postulating unobserved entities count as evidence for the 
existence of those entities. The value of the Einstein analysis is that it 
links up fresh and partly independent evidence for the same purpose. 
In 1905, as Toulmin says, “the atomic theory had ceased to be the 
last word in physics’; but this is surely irrelevant, for one can believe 
that atoms and molecules exist even if they are not the fundamental 
particles. Ostwald was not denying that there was any evidence for 
them, but holding that it was insufficient to justify their postulation 
when his own macroscopic theory was almost adequate for all explana- 
tions. It seems to me wholly misleading to say (p. 35) “‘the question 
‘Do they [atoms, genes, etc.] exist?’ has in practice the force of ‘Is 
there anything to show for them, or. are they only theoretical fic- 
tions?’ ” Any theoretical fiction in Toulmin’s sense (e.g., the atom in 
1905) has something to show for it. People regarded the explanatory 
power of the gene theory as strong evidence that we would discover a 
micro-system with the required properties, long before the electron- 
microscope was brought to bear on the problem. Of course, the type 
of system involved may not be specified in every respect within the 
theory but it zs stated that a system (entity, etc.) with certain specifica- 
tions does exist. And of course, “‘an initial explanatory success may 
therefore leave the question of existence open” (p. 139)—in the sense 
that it does not finally establish it. But it does support it. 

Now this point is rather closely connected with several others in the 
book. Laws of nature “‘are not themselves true or false, though state- 
ments about their range of application can be” (p. 79). Again this 
appears too strong a way of putting an often useful distinction between 
the formula expressing a law and the conditions on the variables. I do 
not see that it can apply to limit laws, the equivalence laws, many 
chemical laws and many physical laws such as the radiation laws, e.g., 
“The amount of radiation from a black body is proportional to the 
fourth power of the absolute temperature” (Stefan’s Law). This 
statement is in fact not true, but it is a useful approximation. And it 
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was intended to be true. It is therefore perfectly capable of being true or 
false. Yet after pointing out that there are many differences between 
laws, Toulmin insists that this one feature they do have in common, 
“They do not tell us anything about phenomena, if taken by them- 
selves, but rather express the form of a regularity whose scope is stated 
elsewhere . . .” (p. 86). And Toulmin himself slips on page 87, where 
he says of Kepler’s Laws that “in order to qualify as laws of nature 
these would have to be expressed . . . in terms of ‘bodies moving under 
the influence of gravitation alone.’ ”’ But the quoted description is 
clearly a description of the scope of the regularity, which according to 
Toulmin is not part of the law. The truth is that there is no simple 
analysis of the variety of sentences that are called “‘laws”’ by scientists; 
they vary from postulates to approximations, from formulae to de- 
scriptive generalizations. The same is true of principles, and one cannot 
but feel very unhappy about Toulmin’s descriptions of the relation 
between these and observed facts, which in many cases clearly can 
be made deductive by careful formulation. I shall not duplicate the 
examination that I believe Dr. Nagel gives this point in his review 
in Mind. 

There are many small points which seem to require modification. 
One could clearly abandon the principle of rectilinear propagation 
without abandoning geometrical optics, only modifying it (p. 83). The 
examples of pure empirical generalizations are rather shaky (‘All 
ravens are black” [p. 110], “All rabbits eat lettuce” [p. 145]). One 
suspects that Toulmin’s main thesis may only apply to people who have 
thought that laws of nature are like generalizations that are known to be 
accidental; and one suspects these people have never existed. The dis- 
cussion of the absolute zero would be excellent if temperature were 
still defined in terms of the International Gas Scale, but on the basis 
of the thermodynamic scale it is not so satisfactory. The blackboard 
example on page 53 is, I think, invalidly argued. 

But it would be unfair to complain that we are dissatisfied because 
some of the problems are not solved to everyone’s professional satisfac- 
tion within 160 small pages of easy reading. This is a very worth-while 
book and a masterpiece of condensation and clear expression. 


MICHAEL SCRIVEN 
University of Minnesota 
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THE LOGIC OF MODERN SCIENCE. By J. R. Kantor. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Principia Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. vi, 359. $6.00. 


Kantor thinks that scientific investigations have been bedeviled by 
ideas derived from dualist and idealist metaphysics and from tradi- 
tional theology. The aim of the book appears to be to detach science 
from these elements of our culture. But do traditional metaphysics and 
theology have a baneful effect on science? Admittedly the author 
quotes a large number of more or less objectionable metaphysical re- 
marks by scientists but these are mostly from the popular and semi- 
philosophical writings which they produce in their spare time or in 
their old age. Even if a scientist does make a reference to God, the 
remark may be a perfectly nontheological one. Thus Kantor takes 
Newton to task, saying, ‘For that reason the author of the Théodicée 
could criticize Newton for requiring his deity to meddle constantly 
with his cosmic machine” (p. 320). This criticism of Newton is alto- 
gether too cheap. Newton had a real physical problem here, one which 
both Leibniz and our author have completely failed to appreciate. 
The question at issue was whether the solar system is a stable dynamical 
system. If it were not, God would need to readjust it from time to time 
(or if God did not, or if there were no God, we should not be here 
now). The question is a very difficult mathematical one: it was only 
many years later that Laplace proved the stability of the solar system. 


Kantor conceives the task of the logician of science as one of dis- 
entangling those elements of scientific systems that derive from opera- 
tional contact with the world from those that derive from cultural 
sources. But surely a logician has no concern with the question where a 
scientist gets his ideas from. He is concerned only with validity of those 
ideas. I might have a mathematical proof suggested to me by some- 
thing in a fairy story. This has absolutely nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of the validity of the proof. Hence Kantor’s book would less mis- 
leadingly be called ‘‘Psychology and Sociology of Science.” His views on 
what we should call logical questions are often unorthodox but are 
nevertheless set out dogmatically without arguments in their defense. 
For example, he seems to regard mathematics not as analytic but as a 
factual science of very wide generality: ‘Mathematics itself is a science 
—in no sense, then, just a language or a mere tool for carrying on 
nonmathematical investigations” (p. 121); “The formalist sets up 
systems of relations which pertain to a wider range of things than do 
the equations of a content or applied science” (p. 124). Again, Kantor 
castigates Einstein for saying that “‘knowledge of what is does not 
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open the door directly to what should be” (p. 319). If Kantor disagrees 
with this very orthodox philosophical opinion about value judgments, 
he ought to give his reasons for so disagreeing. 

I cannot admire the literary style of the book. On page 76 we have 
“The resulting epistemic spectrum we illustrate by the enlargement of 
contacts with water. Originally water is entirely an unculturalized 
object.” Words like “‘structurize,” “‘interbehave,” “oriented,” and 
“‘psychistic” abound. “Interbehave” occurs with exceptional frequency 
and is very difficult to understand. At first I thought it meant “‘inter- 
act,” but on page 312 we have “interbehave with deities” and I do 
not think that Kantor believes in deities. On page 123 Kantor talks 
about mathematicians interbehaving with relations. So unless by “re- 
lations” he means uncles and aunts, I do not know what he means 
by “interbehave.” 


J. J. C. Smarr 
Adelaide University 


AN ANALYSIS OF RESEMBLANCE. By R. W. Cuurcu. London, 
George Allen and Unwin; New York, Macmillan Company, 1953. 
Pp. 136. $3.50. 


From a certain point of view, the notion of having a quality to a 
given degree is paradoxical. “‘A is red” cannot be more of a truth than 
“B is red,” if both statements are true; so how can A be more red than 
B? (It does not help, I think, if we speak of “‘a more saturated red”’ 
instead of “‘more red”; that is just a metaphorical way of saying “‘a 
redder red.”) And what can we mean by saying there is more red in 
A than in B, if A and B are both orange, or A orange and B purple, 
so that neither is red in any case? There is a related puzzle about 
determinable characters of things. If a window-pane A is colored red, 
it is surely one and the same feature of A that makes A colored and 
that makes A red; part ratione, it will be one and the same feature of 
another window-pane B that makes B colored and that makes B green. 
It then seems to follow that A and B are at once like and unlike one 
another in the very same respect; they are alike in so far as they are 
both colored, not plain glass, and yet it is just as colored that they are 
unlike, one being red and the other green. We cannot escape this 
difficulty by saying that red is color plus a differentia, and green simi- 
larly; for what could the differentiae be but red and green themselves? 

Only somebody who has felt these puzzles is likely to be interested 
in Professor Church’s book, or to see what he is after. He begins by 
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sympathetically expounding the Bradleian doctrine of “identity in 
difference” as a possible solution (Ch. II-IV): the doctrine that 
identity and difference are not separately intelligible, since identity 
must exist in differences (as, e.g., when the same thing is successively in 
different positions), and differences can hold only within an underlying 
identity. On this general view—if only it were made thoroughly clear— 
there would be no special reason why redness could not be identical in 
all red or reddish shades, or color in red and green. But the dialectic 
of “identity in difference” turns out to involve great difficulties and 
obscurities; and Church ends by rejecting it in favor of a “logic of 
strict identity,” which may be summarized as follows. (1) There are 
repetitions of strictly identical characters in things. Though any one 
alleged instance of such repetition is easily doubted, we cannot doubt 
that there are such repetitions; otherwise every thing would be com- 
pletely unique in every characteristic it had. (2) These common 
characters of things must be completely determinate; for only what is 
determinate can exist. (3) When we call various colors “red” or 
various relations “resemblance,” our right to do so does not depend 
on an impossible red-indeterminate present in many shades of red or 
resemblance-indeterminate present in many sorts of resemblance; 
language does not work that way. (4) One fundamental sense of 
“resemblance” is the repetition of an identical, completely determinate, 
characteristic. (5) When we say that one orange hue resembles a pure 
red more than another does, we have a second fundamental sense of 
resemblance; we are referring to an intrinsic order of colors, in which the 
one orange hue comes between the other orange hue and a pure red. 
Colors stand in this intrinsic order, not in respect of any ordering re- 
lation that we choose to take them in, but simply by being the colors 
that they are. The distance between two hues exhaustively consists of the 
hues between them. (One is here reminded of Tractatus Logico-philo- 
sophicus on “‘internal relations.’”’) (6) To these two fundamental senses 
of resemblance, which apply to characteristics, there correspond two 
derivative senses, which apply to the bearers of characteristics; things 
may be compared (a) as sharing more or fewer identical characters, 
(b) as having characters that are nearer or further apart (i.e., have 
more or fewer characters intermediate between them) in some in- 
trinsic order. Fallacies continually arise, Church thinks, from con- 
fusing the second sense of resemblance between characteristics with 
the first sense of resemblance between things, and thus supposing that, 
e.g., there must be something identical in diverse resembling hues. 

I am afraid this attractively clear-cut account of the matter does not 
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remove all my doubts. First, I am very suspicious of the way Professor 
Church uses the maxim “to be is to be determinate.’’ His view is that 
things must be determinate, though our descriptions of them may be 
indeterminate; other philosophers (e.g., Bergson) have thought that 
the determinate descriptions our mind has to give misrepresent the 
fluid nature of things; but surely both views rest upon a broken-backed 
comparison—a description is more or less determinate than another 
description, not than the thing described. Secondly, if colors form an 
intrinsic order and that is that, then we can be content to say “orange 
is to yellow and red as red is to orange and purple” (p. 83), since we 
just have the intrinsic order yellow-orange-red-purple and none of 
these colors is to any degree any of the others. But is it just an accident 
that we do call orange “reddish yellow” and do not call red “‘purplish 
orange”? As Professor Church himself says, “‘it is even obvious that the 
resemblance of orange to red is not symmetrical” (p. 60). 

I have noticed the following slips or apparent slips. On pages 84, 93, 
“respective[ly]” is misused, in connection with a list that is not re- 
peated but reversed. On page 85, line 1, “yellow, orange” should 
surely read “‘yellow-orange.”’ On page 76, line 31, “‘were not distinct” 
stands where the context seems to require “‘were distinct.”” On page 104, 
line 20, should not “‘nearer” be “‘nearest’’? 

P. T. Geacu 
University of Birmingham 


THE LANGUAGE OF MORALS. By R. M. Hare. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 202. $2.00. 


Mr. Hare describes his book as ‘“‘an introduction to ethics” for be- 
ginners (p. v), but it is more ambitious than that. Prospective readers 
should not take the author’s modest claim too seriously, for the book 
is not an “introduction.” It is a perceptive contribution toward the 
solution of many fundamental problems of ethics. 

The book is very compact (the author informs us that the original 
material was reduced to half its length), and it deals with so many 
specific issues that the contents do not lend themselves to brief sum- 
mary. This is especially true of Part II, called ““Good,” and Part III, 
called “Ought,” where a wealth of illuminating material is laid out 
before the reader like so many pearls, without a thread on which they 
may be strung. But in the light of what Hare regards as “one of the 
chief purposes of ethical inquiry’”’ (p. 197), which is to show how moral 
decisions are justified, this material, however valuable in its own right, 
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may be regarded, for the purposes of a review, as serving a tactical 
purpose. 

Hare’s strategic aims are to show that philosophers who do not be- 
lieve that there is any rational justification for moral judgments have 
“despaired prematurely” (p. 45), and to show “how it is that moral 
judgments provide reasons for acting in one way rather than another” 
(p. 197). In Ethics and Language, C. S. Stevenson said that he sought to 
free the early emotive theories of Rudolf Carnap and A. J. Ayer “from 
any seeming cynicism.” Hare’s general aim may be described as an 
effort to do the same thing for more sophisticated versions of the 
emotive theory and kindred ones. 

To this end, Part I, “The Imperative Mood,” is, as Hare says, “the 
most fundamental” (p. vi), and the fourth chapter, “Decisions of 
Principle,” is crucial. 

According to Hare, the function of moral judgments is to provide 
answers to questions of the form, ““What shall I do?’’ Since it tells us 
what to do (e.g., ““Do not make this false statement’’), not that some- 
thing is the case, a moral judgment is like a simple imperative, though 
not reducible to one. A moral “‘principle”’ has the force of a universal 
imperative (e.g., “Never make false statements”). A principle guides 
conduct by serving as the major premise of a practical syllogism, 
whose conclusion is a moral judgment, and whose minor premise is an 
indicative statement (e.g., “This statement is false”). Hare argues con- 
vincingly that if a moral principle were without an imperative com- 
ponent, one could not derive from it, together with an indicative 
premise, a conclusion which tells us, ““Do so-and-so.”” A “‘purely fac- 
tual” moral principle, therefore, would not provide, when made a 
premise in a practical syllogism, a reason for doing something; and the 
ultimate premise or “reason” for a moral judgment could not be some 
factual statement such as the naturalists look for. 

Could the ultimate premise be some self-evident moral principle? 
Hare argues as follows that it could not. Suppose that I am wondering, 
in the particular case K, whether it is right to tell a lie. I could not 
reach a rational decision by appealing to a self-evident principle, for if 
“Do not lie in this case of kind K”’ is doubtful, the principle from which 
I might hope to derive it, “Never lie in cases of kind K,” must be 
doubtful, too. 

The principles which justify moral judgments, then, are not them- 
selves justified by an appeal to fact or to self-evidence. According to 
Hare, they are justified “‘by reference to” (p. 68) or “by bringing in” 
(p. 69) the effects of observing them—by their consequences, as prag- 
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matists say. Does the “reference to” or the “bringing in” presuppose 
a covert appeal to some further principle? At about this point, Hare 
leaves the pragmatists and joins existentialists such as Jean-Paul 
Sartre. (Hare probably would prefer to say he joins Kant.) “ ‘Ought’- 
sentences,” he writes, “can only be verified by reference to a standard 
or set of principles which we have by our own decision accepted and 
made our own”? (p. 78). If we are pressed 


to justify a decision completely, we have to give a complete specification of the 
way of life of which it is a part. . . . If the inquirer still goes on asking “ But why 
should I live like that?” then there is no further answer to give him, because 
we have already, ex hypothesi, said everything that could be included in this 
further answer. We can only ask him to make up his own mind which way he 
ought to live; for in the end everything rests upon such a decision of principle. 
He has to decide whether to accept that way of life or not; if he accepts it, 
then we can proceed to justify the decisions that are based upon it; if he does 
not accept it, then let him accept some other, and try to live by it [p. 69]. 


Does this result tend to show that those philosophers have despaired 
prematurely who do not believe that there is a rational basis for moral 
judgments? Hare’s view does not differ from theirs on any matter of 
substance. If asked on what basis we are to choose between moral sys- 
tems, say between “ascetic morality” and “master morality,” once we 
are completely informed as to the consequences that adopting either 
would entail, the despairing philosophers reply that the choice is a 
matter of “‘attitude” or “taste.”” Hare says, “Make up your own mind 
which way you cught to live.”” Hare and they do not disagree about 
the facts of the matter. They disagree only about whether the adjective 
“rational” or “arbitrary” as applied to “‘ultimate decisions” best de- 
scribes these facts: 


To describe such ultimate decisions as arbitrary, because ex hypothest everything 
which could be used to justify them has already been included in the decision, 
would be like saying that a complete description of the universe was utterly 
unfounded, because no further fact could be called upon in corroboration of it. 
This is not how we use the words “arbitrary” and “unfounded.” Far from 
being arbitrary, such a decision would be the most well-founded of decisions, 
because it would be based upon a consideration of everything upon which it 
could possibly be founded [p. 69]. 


But an “‘ultimate decision” in morals is one between at least two 
moral systems, when there is nothing by which to justify the choice 
made. Making such a decision is not like what Hare says, but like 
deciding between two descriptions of the universe. If there were no 
fact to justify rejecting one of the rival descriptions, there would be no 
rational basis for choosing between them. This is hardly more than a 
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tautology. Presumably, both descriptions would make the same pre- 
dictions. Which we chose would be, so far as predictive value went, a 
matter of indifference. Rival moral principles, however, entail different 
answers to the question, ‘“‘What shall I do?” So the decision that the 
answer entailed by one, and not that entailed by the other, is the 
“correct” answer, is, after all, arbitrary in a usual sense of that word. 


Still, the despairing philosophers can hardly disagree with Hare’s 
point that if ultimate decisions are made only after reflection, after 
giving careful consideration to what, to the best of our knowledge, 
the facts are, and in the light of what experience teaches are the results 
of living by one moral principle as compared to another, they are not 
in the same class as ultimate decisions made impulsively. If there is 
this agreement about the facts, any dispute as to whether ultimate 
decisions should be called “rational” or “‘arbitrary” seems relatively 
trivial. 

Vincent Tomas 
University of Minnesota 


JEWISH ETHICS. By Israzt Matruck. London, Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library; New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. Pp. 
ix, 158. $1.80. 


The author of this small treatise on a complex subject—the former 
senior rabbi of the Liberal Synagogue of London—has accomplished 
the end he set for himself; namely, an objective presentation of the 
theory, principles, and practical demands of the ethics formulated or 
found in the Old Testament, the Aprocrypha, and the Talmud. While 
he in no sense undertook to make a contribution to apologetics, the 
author considered only those ethical judgments that reflect the higher 
reaches of ethical principles. This procedure is justified, he states, “by 
the general fact that a religion consists of its highest teachings, even 
though its adherents do not always live up to them, and even if some 
of its exponents expressed lower ideas.” An additional—and stronger 
—reason for this selective process is that the “higher teachings were 
largely maintained, and generally approved,” by the rabbis, while the 
lower principles were opposed and condemned. This approach seems 
justified, though it leaves unsatisfied the need of a descriptive, anthropo- 
logical work on Jewish ethics, which would not take as its terminal 
date the Talmud, a work that was finished some fourteen centuries ago. 

The book is divided into five parts, as follows: (1) the theory of 
Jewish ethics, (2) general principles, (3) social ethics, (4) the family, 
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and (5) the good life. The book is an extremely succinct statement, 
yet it is far from being a skeletal, bare treatment; the subject was 
obviously a challenging, lively one to Rabbi Mattuck, and the book 
was written with insight and feeling. It expounds a system of ethics to 
which the author is committed and to which he clings with all his 
heart, soul, and might. This fact does not stand in the way of objec- 
tivity; but the objectivity is arrived at by an internal movement: 
Jewish ethics is seen by one to whom the theory and principles of Jew- 
ish ethics are part of his own life, thought, and aspirations. This makes 
for a spirited presentation. A fair illustration of the method and ap- 
proach is the following passage: 


the Law was conceived not as a revelation from God but as a revelation of God. 
The law of God cannot be conceived as external to him. It emanates from him 
in the way that light emanates from the sun; he “gives the law,” in the sense 
that the sun gives light. . . . The study of the Law was an intellectual pursuit, 
but in its totality it was informed by the feeling of communion with God. . . . 
To study it served a practical purpose by giving the detailed knowledge of its 
prescriptions, which would enable the students to direct aright their own lives 
and to guide others. But it meant more than that; it meant close communion 
with God. This explains why it [study] was given a religious value equal to 
prayer. God revealed himself in the Law; to appropriate it brought men into 
closest relation with him, and it was appropriated by study. 


Certainly this point has been made before, by Israel Abrahams, 
Leo Baeck, Solomon Schechter, and George F. Moore; this circum- 
stance only confirms its correctness. Indeed, much that is said by 
Rabbi Mattuck has been said by these scholars before him, but it has 
not been said so felicitously and yet so compactly. 


Mitton R. Konvitz 
Cornell University 


THE ART OF MAKING CHOICES. By lan McGreat. Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 169. $3.75. 


This is an ambitious book. Its aim, or one of its aims, is to “restore 
the lost sense of value,” by supplying “‘the foundations of a system of 
values and an art of choice” (pp. 12-13). Thus it attempts to define 
“value” and such “value terms” as “good,” “right,” and “obligation” 
(Ch. IV), and to formulate “the moral law for conduct” (p. 76 and Ch. 
VI). But in addition it includes a definition of ‘‘philosophy” (Ch. IT), 
a discussion of the values of “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” (Ch. V), and theories of beauty, truth, and reality—or more 
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accurately, definitions of the words “beautiful,” “true,” and “‘real”’ 
(Chs. VII, VIII, and IX). 

The author’s idea of philosophy is that it “involves the attempt to 
define words—to discover a meaning common to the various state- 
ments in which a given word appears,” and that philosophical ques- 
tions, which are most often questions about the nature of something, 
must be reformulated as questions about the definitions of words “as 
used under a specific set of circumstances” (pp. 22, 30). The ethical 
theory presented is a form of egoistic hedonism, or relativistic utili- 
tarianism, dressed up in the modern terminology of “intrinsic” and 
“instrumental value,” with self-conscious references to “common 
usage.”” Mr. McGreal is obviously impressed by the fact that we often 
speak of something as being good for one person and not good for an- 
other. Thus he thinks it necessary to define “‘value” or “goodness” as 
“relative to persons” (pp. 40, 144). Obligation is defined in terms of 
value, and value in terms of interests, one’s own interests, so that a 
man’s obligations are made to depend on his own interests or desires. 

The author intends his definition of “good” to be a thoroughly 
generic one. It is intended “‘to account for the majority of instances in 
which the term ‘good’ is used” (pp. 34, 47). Accordingly “‘good”’ is 
defined as follows: “‘X is good (to person P)” = “‘X is such that, under 
certain specifiable circumstances, if P were to possess knowledge of or 
about X, then P would favor X” (p. 38). This definition must then be 
“tested,” for “if the definition is correct, then statements containing 
the word ‘good’ should retain their original meanings (implications) 
if the definition is substituted for the word” (p. 43). But unfortunately 
the “testing” referred to is really no more than a formal device. The 
author claims that “‘He is a good man” means the same as “He is a 
man such that, under certain specifiable circumstances, if one were to 
possess knowledge about him, then one would favor him,” that “I feel 
good all over”’ means the same as “I feel all over such that . . . if one 
(viz., I) had knowledge about it (the feeling), then one would favor it,” 
and so on (p. 44). But this is so only to one who has antecedently 
adopted his theory, and has thus lost all sense for language. There is 
certainly no contradiction in saying ‘‘He is a good candidate, but even 
though I know about him, I do not favor him.” Nor do we always, as 
this definition requires, have to examine our own feelings to determine 
whether something is good. I do not have to examine my feelings 
about a hammer to know whether it is a good one. To know that 
someone is a good baseball player, I must know something about him; 
but my feelings about him are irrelevant. 
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The author’s moral theory is developed just as uncritically as this 
definition of “‘good.”’ In basing obligation on the desires of the agent, 
and in his uncritical acceptance of the hedonistic criterion, the author 
proceeds as though Bradley, Moore, Dewey, and Prichard had never 
written. To adopt a position which has been subject to so much criti- 
cism, without any attempt to meet that criticism, is not very philo- 
sophical. The author may not believe that what has been called “‘the 
naturalistic fallacy” is a fallacy, but it would surely have been better 
to have argued so, rather than simply to have committed it. He realizes 
that his view that “an obligatory act is one such that probably no al- 
ternative would be better to the agent” (p. 108) implies that “the man 
who hates ought—is under a moral obligation—to cause his enemies 
to suffer if he can’’ (p. 112), but fails to realize that this is a sufficient 
refutation of it. Nor does he see that this sort of view confuses morality 
with mere prudence or self-interest, and that it would justify the ac- 
tions of a Caligula. This is hardly to restore “the sense of value.” 

The author tries to avoid the unpleasantness of such consequences 
as these by claiming that 


the principle does not imply that a person ought always to take only his own 
happiness into account. Nothing in the rule is intended to suggest that the ex- 
periences of value to a person must be his own experiences. . . . It does not 
follow from the fact that one is often pleased because another person is happy, 
that the only value of the other person’s happiness to oneself is an instrumental 
value [p. 110]. 


But this is unhappily incompatible with what he has been maintaining 
all along, that only experiences (feelings) can be “intrinsically good,” 
and that one cannot experience (“‘feel’’ or “have” or “know directly’’) 
another person’s experiences or happiness (pp. 51 ff., 82-83, 94-95, 
99 ff). Starting from similar premises, John Stuart Mill at least at- 
tempted, in an argument famous for its fallaciousness, to establish the 
general welfare or happiness as the moral end or standard, as the ground 
of obligation. Mr. McGreal just avoids the issue. Thus he does not suc- 
ceed in establishing a “foundation for moral ideals” (p. 168). Nor, 
indeed, does he succeed in his aim of refuting the contention that 
*‘goodness is nonsense.” For the subjective relativism involved in the 
present work is, in large part, just an instance of that supposition. 


M. G. SINGER 
University of Wisconsin 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS: Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. By 
Isaac Husik. Edited by Mitton C. Naum and Leo Strauss. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xlii, 358. $3.00. 


This volume contains studies in Greek philosophy, mediaeval Jewish 
ethics and thought, modern jurisprudence (Rudolf Stammler and Hans 
Kelsen), and some essays on Jewish religion and history. There are 
papers on Aristotle’s Categories, the law of contradiction, and the basis 
of the syllogism, on the Jewish Aristotelians Maimonides and Gerson- 
ides, on scholasticism, and on the Spanish ethicist Joseph Albo. Save 
for some rather personal interpretations of Jewish thought, here pub- 
lished for the first time, all other contributions are reprinted from 
various journals. 


The contents of the book offer a cross section of the broad life work 
of the late Isaac Husik, who is best known as the author of A History 
of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy (Philadelphia, 1916). The reader will be 
surprised to find in our age of overspecialization a man of such varied 
interests. The intellectual range of Husik must have led him to believe 
that the ideal man is not the personality absorbed only in doctrinal 
austerities, but interested also in the broadest expanse of the qualities 
of soul and mind. This fact is mirrored in the essays selected by Milton 
C. Nahm and Leo Strauss with special insight into the human struggles 
of Husik. They present a moving account of the rough path traveled 
by the twelve-year-old immigrant boy through the schools of the 
Quaker city to a professorship at the University of Pennsylvania. A 
nature weaker than Husik’s might well have collapsed under the stress 
of the burden or become lost in the complexities of his self-imposed 
task. But Husik, brought up in the tradition of Jewish-orthodox learn- 
ing, must have become impregnated at an early age with its belief in 
the humanizing process of education. This gift enabled him to achieve 
an inner seriousness of faith and an intellectual integrity that helped 
him to endure and to live the hard facts of a life dedicated to scholar- 
ship. His fight for recognition indeed furnishes an almost perfect ex- 
ample of the spiritual torment that not infrequently awaits scholars in 
their quest for a place in the microcosmus academicus. How a singularly 
conscious and penetrating mind overcame some of the obstacles put 
in his way can sometimes be sensed in the critical studies which Husik 
relentlessly pursued. Though he ultimately realized some of his aims, 
there is noticeable a great deal of resignation, yes, even frustration, in 
certain aspects of his work. One instance—with a sequel post obitum— 
was brought to the fore by Husik himself, when he reprinted in the 
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Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (1939), an article that had first appeared 
thirty-four years before in the Philosophical Review. Husik’s surmise that 
at least the second printing of his study on the authenticity of Aris- 
totle’s Categories might make his results known to fellow scholars was 
too optimistic. There lies a tragic irony in the fact that L. M. de Rijk 
(in “The Authenticity of Aristotle’s Categories,” Mnemosyne [Bibliotheca 
Classica Batava], 4th ser., IV [1951], 129-159), could still prove his 
similar thesis without making a reference to Husik’s earlier, sound, 
and acceptable solution of the problem. The good-natured capacity to 
laugh at one’s own expense, displayed by Husik when he brought his 
forgotten study of 1904 a second time to the attention of scholars, 
must be repeated here. “Like the case of the proverbial Irishman,” he 
wrote (p. 96), “who desired to be buried in a Jewish cemetery because 
that would be the last place the devil would look for an Irishman, so 
it seems that the Philosophical Review (the reviewer now adds the Journal 
of Philosophy] . . . was the last place an Aristotelian scholar would look 
for a literary-historical article on the Categories of Aristotle.” And so 
Husik’s study was twice stillborn. 

The papers brought together in the book naturally represent various 
degrees of scholarship; those dealing with the interpretation of certain 
aspects of Aristotelian philosophy will always be of value and interest. 
As a whole the volume is a lasting monument to the memory of a 
courageous scholar who fervently believed in the humanizing purpose 
of knowledge. 

Lurrpo_tp WALLACH 
Cornell University 


EPICURUS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By Norman WENTWORTH 
DeWrrt. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 
388. $6.00. 


The book opens with a 33-page summary of its content for the 
layman; the rest is for the specialist and devotes some 85 pages to 
Epicurus’ life and writings, 210 pages to his doctrines, 30 pages to their 
fortunes down to the eighteenth century, and 30 pages to notes (mainly 
plain references to texts), a short bibliography, and an index. The 
spirit of the book is one of “‘unblackening,”’ made necessary by what 
DeWitt feels to have been erroneous and slanderous interpretations of 
Epicurus. The rehabilitation of his hero DeWitt achieves by reinter- 
preting or defending some fundamental texts and doctrines of the 
philosopher; on this aspect of the book the present review will con- 
centrate. 
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In the field of epistemology DeWitt makes the striking assertion that 
Epicurus was no empiricist. Strangely, DeWitt never considers the 
possibility that this assertion, when proved, could lose more adherents 
for Epicurus than it would win for him; so convinced is he that em- 
piricism is a naive doctrine, good enough for a Locke (pp. 122, 357), 
but not for an Epicurus. But let us set aside some doubts as to the 
appropriateness for a historian of philosophy of proceeding on such a 
conviction, grant it to an apologist, and examine some of DeWitt’s 
proofs. Epicurus was no empiricist, says DeWitt, because he used de- 
ductive reasoning to prove his philosophy (pp. 125, 135). One would 
think that it is not the form in which he presents or proves his doctrine 
but its content which makes an empiricist; what, then, does DeWitt 
find in the latter that would prove his point? It is the doctrine of innate 
ideas, this being the way in which we should translate prolépseis, ac- 
cording to DeWitt. True, Diogenes Laértius (10,33) described the 
prolépsis as a kind of residuum of repeated experiences, but DeWitt 
discounts this report. Why? Mainly because it implies a contrary to 
fact theory concerning the origin of general ideas; also, Epicurus having 
said that we know the gods by prolépsis, it would follow that the con- 
cept of the divine nature must be the result of having seen many gods, 
which, says DeWitt, is patently absurd (p. 144). All this reasoning 
amounts to saying that no good philosopher could deny the existence 
of innate ideas and that Epicurus was a good philosopher. DeWitt 
also objects to what he takes to be the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of the infallibility of all sensations; all this doctrine 
means is that a sensation always truly reports how I have been affected 
(p. 136). DeWitt seems oblivious of the fact that this was essentially 
the interpretation of that admirer of Epicurus, Lange, and that it was 
criticized, e.g., by Zeller. DeWitt discusses neither (their names do not 
even occur in his index); as a result, he overrates the originality of his 
interpretation and underrates its difficulties (e.g., that sensations would 
thus reveal only relative qualities of objects, just as the skeptics, to 
whom Epicurus was violently opposed, had it). 

In the field of physics it is generally admitted that the swerve is 
supposed by Epicurus to save man from being a slave to fate, but on 
the details explaining the connection between the swerve and human 
liberty our texts are virtually silent. DeWitt’s attempted clarification 
is largely speculative (p. 169). In the same field, one misses a discussion 
of Epicurus’ theory concerning indivisible minima of time, space, and 
motion (and the names of Arnim or Luria in the index). 

In the field of ethics DeWitt tries to prove that Epicurus considered 
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life, not pleasure, to be the highest good. His main arguments seem to 
be that there can be no pleasure without life according to Epicurus 
and that Epicurus spoke of the pleasure resulting from escaping danger 
to our life as the most intense one (pp. 218f.). But DeWitt does not in 
this context mention texts which seem to indicate that Epicurus ap- 
proved of suicide in certain circumstances nor others in which he 
comforted man by saying that extreme pain soon kills (Fr. Vat. 9; fr. 
447,448,503 Us.); nor do the texts quoted prove his point (cf. p. 342). 

Epicurus has often been criticized for his doctrine that any pleasure 
is commendable, provided its consequences do not turn out to be pain- 
ful. DeWitt defends him by saying, among other things, that Epicurus 
was just absolutely honest and true to his principles in professing this 
doctrine (235f.). But is it Epicurus’ honesty that is here an issue? On 
the other hand, if DeWitt finds nothing wrong with the felicific calcu- 
lus of hedonism, why does he berate Plutarch for so “demeaning” 
himself as to slander Epicurus with having had an affair and begotten 
children with a friend’s mistress (p. 81)? 

In the field of political theory DeWitt describes Epicurus as pro- 
ponent of the theory of “‘least government—best government” (p. 183). 
Actually, all that Epicureans say on this is that it is not the business of 
the philosopher to save Greece, that justice is reducible to a covenant 
to refrain from mutual injury, that the philosopher needs laws only to 
be protected from the nonphilosopher, all of which has little if any- 
thing to do with theories of government. 

In theology DeWitt maintains that the “immortality” (actually the 
imperishability) of gods was assumed by Epicurus to be, not any native 
endowment, but rather the result of their unfailingly successful efforts 
in warding off any cause of their destruction (p. 267). The present re- 
viewer is embarrassed to pass any judgment on this thesis, as he him- 
self suggested it in an article (Hermes, 1933) quoted by DeWitt for a 
minor point. 

In the chapter on the survival of Epicureanism one should like to 
see the names of L. Valla and Erasmus, both predecessors of DeWitt 
in his attempts to reconcile Christianity and Epicureanism. 

DeWitt’s conservative handling of the texts can be seen, e.g., from 
his defense of the manuscript reading Ayzénikous in Diogenes Laertius 
10,8, frequently emended by editors. But DeWitt rightly reminds us 
that Eudoxos of Knidos founded a school in Kyzikos (pp. 82, 275). 

Very satisfactory is DeWitt’s account of the difference between 
Epicurean ataraxy and Stoic apatheia, the former by no means imply- 
ing annihilation of emotions (p. 225). And there are large sections to 
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which no exception can be taken. But on the whole, though written 
by a scholar whose familiarity with Epicurus is obvious, the book is 
not so much a convincing or dependable introduction to Epicurus, as 
it is a provocative one. 

PuILip MERLAN 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


STOIC LOGIC. By Benson Mates. University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy. Vol. XXVI. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 148. $2.25. 


Stoic logic is a difficult subject; our knowledge of it comes entirely 
from secondary sources (since none of the many Stoic treatises has 
survived), and largely from hostile critics like Sextus Empiricus. To 
make matters worse, the scholars who have edited the relevant texts 
have often (as Appendix A of this book shows) been grossly incom- 
petent in matters of logic, and have “‘emended” texts on the basis of 
their own logical mistakes. Dr. Mates’s monograph is a strenuous and 
successful effort to overcome these difficulties. 

Chapter I summarizes the development of Stoic logic and the docu- 
ments for a study of it. In Chapter II Dr. Mates expounds the Stoic 
semantical theories. Like Frege and Carnap, the Stoics believed in an 
objective realm of meanings (/ekta), distinct alike from human mental 
processes and from the physical objects people think and talk about. 
Chrysippus, e.g., argued as follows. Suppose “Dion is dead” is true. 
Then, on the one hand, “Dion” cannot here be the name of any 
existent object; on the other hand, “Dion”? must have a meaning, since 
otherwise the statement “‘Dion is dead”? would be meaningless, and so 
(contrary to hypothesis) not true. So the meaning (/ekton) of “Dion” 
is not to be identified with the bearer of the name. (Cf. Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophical Investigations 1, par. 40.) Moreover, again like Frege and 
Carnap, the Stoics assumed different types of lekta answering to dif- 
ferent types of expression (sentence, proper name, common name, 
verb, etc.); this contrasts with the traditional theory of connotation, 
which related only to “terms.” Unfortunately, though the technical 
nomenclature for these types of /ekta is preserved, we have no examples 
of problems resolved by means of such distinctions. It is very obscure 
how far the Stoics had a developed theory about the reference of ex- 
pressions, as Frege has about their Bedeutungen and Carnap about their 
extensions. The entities referred to in non-semantical discourse were all 
supposed to be bodies; and even truth was a body, namely the soul, 
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a certain attitude! (Lekta, however, were regarded by some at least 
of the Stoics as incorporeal; and it is worth notice that their critics, 
like Frege’s, asked how an incorporeal entity could have parts.) On 
the other hand, various modes of reference seem to have been distin- 
guished, in accordance with a much simplified version of Aristotle’s 
scheme of categories; but here again we lack examples of how the 
distinctions were applied. 

Chapters III and IV deal with the Stoics’ divergent views of neces- 
sity and implication—in particular those of Diodorus Cronus. Mates 
convincingly argues against considering Diodorus as an anticipator of 
modern modal logic and theories of strict implication; Diodorus meant 
by “‘necessary”’ nothing more than: what is true at all times. (Thus, if 
it so happened that the alternation of day and night were sempiternal, 
‘it is day or it is night’ would be “‘necessary” in his sense.) Diodorus 
held, indeed, that if “if p, then q”’ is true, then “not:p and not q” will 
be necessary, not merely true; but here again it is in Ais sense that 
“necessary” must be understood; thus, in order that “‘if it is day, the 
sun is up” may be true, “not: it is day and the sun is not up” must 
be true not just now but at any time, i.e., “necessarily” true. 

While I am very willing to agree with Mates on the main point he 
makes about Diodorus, I think it is quite unhistorical of him to write: 
“Diodorus usually predicates necessity of what are in effect proposi- 
tional functions. . . . Consider the function ‘Socrates dies at f ” (p. 
39). The Stoics neither had a pair of terms answering to the Peano- 
Russell distinction between a proposition and a propositional function, 
nor gave any example that could suitably be translated by an expres- 
sion like “Socrates dies at ¢.”” (Mates uses no such expression in his 
own translations.) Moreover, to introduce this distinction would spoil 
the Stoics’ examples in propositional logic. For they held, e.g., that 

“If Dion is alive, then Dion is breathing; but Dion is alive; there- 
fore Dion is breathing” 
was of the form “‘if p, then q; but ; therefore qg.’’ But this form is not 
to be found in: 
“For any ¢, if Dion is alive at ¢, then Dion is breathing at ¢; but 
Dion is alive now; therefore Dion is breathing now.” 

May not the Stoics well have thought that, though the truth-value 
of “Dion is alive” changes at Dion’s death, the sentence still expresses 
the same complete meaning (lekton)? Arguments that might be produced 
against this view of propositions are not sufficient evidence that the 
Stoics did not hold it; we have no right to assume that the Stoics were 
perfectly coherent in their views on matters that were still being 
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threshed out between Russell and MacColl in the early years of this 
century ! 

I think Dr. Mates’s account of Diodorus’ celebrated ‘‘master argu- 
ment” is seriously distorted by these Russellian anachronisms. I have 
no space to expound this argument, but would refer to an instructive 
article (which Dr. Mates seems to have missed) by Miss Hurst (Mrs. 
Kneale) in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. XXXVIII 
(1937-1938); her discussion is carried through in terms of propositions, 
not propositional functions. 

Chapter V deals with the Stoics’ theory of logical proof. They 
sharply distinguished between a valid inference and a logically true 
hypothetical; and formulated a “deduction theorem” that if “p, q, 
therefore r” represents a valid inference, then “‘if p and g, then r”’ cor- 
respondingly represents a logical truth. All this has been double Dutch 
to most editors; Prantl and Zeller sought to cover up their lack of 
comprehension by blustering abuse of Stoic “pedantry” (pp. 87-89)! 
The Stoics recognized five primitive schemata of valid inference; other 
valid inferences were reduced to these, not by deriving one logical 
proposition from another, but by special rules for getting a valid mode of 
inference from others assumed as primitive or previously justified. This 
procedure conforms to Wittgenstein’s dictum that “logical proof of a 
significant” (sc. nonlogical) “proposition, and proof within logic, are 
two quite different things” (Tractatus 6.1263). 

Stoic logic was for all its merits one-sided; the Stoics could not have 
formulated a theory of syllogism, for they actually omitted universally 
quantified propositions from their classification of propositions (p. 32)! 
In the circumstances, I think Dr. Mates is hard on Aristotle (p. 2); 
propositional and syllogistic logic are complementary, not competitive, 
so it is out of place to take sides. 

The book has a good selection of illustrative translations, a glossary 
of Greek technical terms, and a bibliography. It is well indexed. 


P. T. GEacu 
University of Birmingham 
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CORPUS PLATONICUM MEDII AEVI. PLATO LATINUS. Vol. 
III. Parmenides usque ad finem primae hypothesis nec non Procli 
Commentarium in Parmenidem. Pars ultima adhuc inedita inter- 
prete Guillelmo de Moerbeka. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and 
Carlotta Labowsky.! London, Warburg Institute, 1953. Pp. xlii, 
139, 3 plates. No price stated. 


In 1929 Klibansky reported that he had found the Latin translation 
by William of Moerbeke (1215-1286) of the commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides by Proclus. And this translation contained also the end of 
that commentary, which had been lacking in all extant manuscripts 
of the Greek original. This lost part covered, to be sure, only what 
amounts to eleven printed lines of Plato (Parm. 141e7—142a9); but it 
was in these eleven lines that Plato drew the ultimate conclusions of 
the first hypothesis (“If there is a One’’). These conclusions read like 
tenets of what is called negative theology: the One, if it really is not 
multiple, cannot even be said to be; has no qualities or properties; is 
nameless; and there is no account (logos), knowledge, opinion, or 
sensation of it. Now, what did Plato mean by these statements? There 
have been two main schools of thought on this. According to one, 
they, like all the eight hypotheses of the Parmenides, were simply in- 
stances of mental exercise, without any real content; according to the 
other, Plato meant by the One the supreme theologico-metaphysical 
principle of which he here spoke in ‘‘Neoplatonic” fashion as elevated 
above being and knowledge. Proclus has been among the main pro- 
ponents of this second school of thought; and the lost passage, now 
retrieved, is particularly interesting. For it refers to the crucial words 
of Plato and was indeed one of the main sources from which sprang 
the negative theology of the middie ages (and its offshoots, e.g., in 
Nicolaus of Cusa). 

It is essentially to the edition and English translation of these new 
lines by Proclus that the authors of the book under review have limited 
themselves. A substantial preface, notes, and registers place them in 
proper historic perspective. 

Proclus devoted much of his interpretative effort to proving that the 
words by which Plato concluded his first hypothesis (“Can this be 
so?” “It cannot”) do not mean that Plato considered the first hy- 
pothesis refuted by the impossible consequences to which it leads. 
Rather, says Proclus, after having proved that the One cannot be de- 





1 The English translation is the work of Carlotta Labowsky and G. E. M. 
[Elizabeth] Anscombe; L. Minio-Paluello contributed to the indexes. 
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scribed by any affirmations Plato now proceeds to negate the nega- 
tions, in order to remind us that it cannot be described by negations 
either, being above the realm to which the principle of contradiction 
is applicable. Furthermore, in its search for the One there comes a 
moment when the soul becomes simple (one) and thus united with 
what is simple (the One)—but in so becoming the soul lapses into 
silence. Now, the concluding words of the first hypothesis imitate that 
concluding silence. Thus Proclus. 

Within Klibansky’s major find there is also a minor: a quotation 
from Speusippus. It is an important addition to our meager collection 
of his fragments. Klibansky has promised a paper on it; it seems there- 
fore appropriate to confine oneself to just one remark. In his book 
From Platonism to Neoplatonism (1953) the present reviewer tried to prove 
that when Speusippus spoke of a One which should not be called 
being, he meant a One beyond (above) being and not, as many in- 
terpreters have it, a One which was less than being. Now, in the 
newly found passage by Speusippus we read: “[The Ancients] being 
of the opinion that the One is better than being and the wherefrom of 
being, discharged it even from the function of a principle. . . .” This 
reviewer feels that his “neoplatonizing”’ interpretation of Speusippus 
has received quick and unexpected confirmation from the above words.* 


. Puitip MERLAN 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 
Vols. V and VI. Edited by T. E. Jessop. Edinburgh, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xii, 236; viii, 256. 30/—net each. 


The fifth volume in the new edition of Berkeley’s works contains 
Siris and miscellaneous pieces about tar-water: five published letters, 
Berkeley’s last work called ‘Farther Thoughts on Tar-water,” and 
three undistinguished poems. There is also an appendix including a 
Latin ode to the author of Sirs, a prose translation by the editor Pro- 
fessor T. E. Jessop, and selections from Boerhaave’s Elementa chemiae, 





? This is hardly the place to discuss the philological merits of the edition, 
though it should be said that they are great. But it ought perhaps to be said 
that the translation, helpful as it is, should not be implicitly trusted. Is it 
proper to render “ noster magister” (p. 68, 1. 17) by “‘our master Syrianus,” even 
though he indeed is meant? Should we render “‘estimantes autem” (p. 40, 1. 2) 
by “for they held” (instead of “‘but as they held,” with a considerable differ- 
ence for the chain of thought)? Why translate “est enim aliquid” (p. 56, 1. 4) by 
“there are things” (instead of “there is a thing”’)? 
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which Jessop argues is the chief source of the scientific data and ideas 
in Siris. In the editor’s introduction to Siris several controversial ques- 
tions of interpretation are raised and answered. As to its philosophic 
importance Jessop takes the middle ground between the views that 
this is the most profound of Berkeley’s works and, at the opposite ex- 
treme, that it contains the wanderings of senility: it is, he says, “the 
work of an ageing but singularly ripe mind.’ Moreover, he argues for 
the continuity of this later work with the Principles: “every general 
doctrine, and virtually every particular doctrine, in his Principles (1710) 
is reaffirmed in Siris.”” To do this, Jessop tries to explain the apparent 
discrepancies, such as the disparagement of sensible knowledge in Sizris 
and the references to a Platonic world of intelligible things. Whether 
Jessop succeeds in accounting for these apparent inconsistencies is a 
large issue that cannot be opened in a short review. His arguments 
are clearly and well presented, however; and anyone who wishes to 
reach a decision about the unity of Berkeley’s philosophy should know 
them. 

With one exception the contents of Volume VI are of little philo- 
sophic interest. An Essay towards Preventing the Run of Great Britain, 
The Querist, A Discourse Addressed to Magistrates, A Word to the Wise, 
Maxims concerning Patriotism, Advice to the Tories, The Irish Patriot (the 
last two of which are not in Fraser’s editions), and some published 
letters on the same topics are interesting as social commentary, as ex- 
pressions of Berkeley’s views in politics and economics, and as conclu- 
sive evidence of his active concern with practical matters. The excep- 
tion is Passive Obedience, in which Berkeley expressed himself on ethics 
and political philosophy at the time of the Principles and the Dialogues, 
when he was at his stylistic and philosophic best. It is unfortunate, 
though no doubt it was unavoidable, that this excellent piece should 
be printed with writings of little philosophic value. I hope that the 
result will not be continued neglect. 

Professor Jessop’s introductions are informative and excellent, his 
work on variants in the editions has been painstaking, and his notes 
are helpful. These volumes should replace Fraser’s editions as the 
standard works. 

Wiis Doney 
Ohio State University 
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BERKELEY. By G. J. Warnock. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1954. 

Pp. 252. 50 cents. 

This is an admirable book, written with delightful clarity, about a 
philosopher whose importance is often underestimated. Berkeley’s 
philosophical interests and publications were more limited than those 
of most of the men whom we consider to be the great philosophers of 
our Western culture. And his claim to greatness may also have been 
weakened by the simple elegance of his writing, for it is difficult to find 
new and exciting interpretations of views so lucidly expressed. But 
Berkeley’s role was a crucial one in the development of empiricism 
and idealism throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and 
in the last analysis it was Berkeley’s criticism of epistemological dualism 
which posed the problems of perception to which Russell and other 
philosophers have given so much attention in the twentieth century. 

Mr. Warnock’s book may be briefly characterized as a systematic, 
critical, exposition of Berkeley’s major philosophical work. It contains 
an introductory chapter, two chapters on Berkeley’s theory of vision, 
a chapter on his theory of language, six chapters on various aspects of 
his theory of perception and the material world, a chapter on his 
philosophy of science and mathematics, a chapter (largely biographi- 
cal) about his later years, and a concluding chapter entitled ‘‘Post- 
script,” which is primarily a criticism of phenomenalism—‘the con- 
temporary theory which is most closely related to Berkeley’s.” On a 
majority of issues Warnock is sympathetic with Berkeley. He repeatedly 
shows how easy it would be to conclude that Berkeley’s statements are 
absurd (e.g., ““We perceive only ideas,” ““There are no abstract ideas’’) 
especially if we make no effort to understand the precise technical sense 
in which Berkeley uses ordinary words (e.g., “perceive” and “‘idea’’). 
But in most cases he comes to Berkeley’s rescue by proposing an 
alternative formulation which is intended to preserve both Berkeley’s 
philosophy and ordinary language. He maintains, for example (Ch. 
IX) that what Berkeley means by the terms “immediate perception,” 
‘sensible thing,” and “‘idea of sense,’ can best be understood if we 
explain “‘what sort of statement it is that records the perception of an 
‘idea.’ > And Warnock argues that in ordinary language it will be a 
statement of the form, “It seems to me as if I were hearing a sort of 
purring noise.”” When we make a statement of this sort, he says, we 
may be mistaken; but it is nevertheless true, in Berkeley’s sense of the 
words, that we “make no inferences.” 

Warnock has many interesting things to say about Berkeley and the 
epistemology of perception, but his treatment of the “central puzzle” 
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of Berkeley’s philosophy (pp. 176-195) is less helpful than most of his 
book. He believes that Berkeley’s arguments are conclusive against an 
epistemological dualism like Locke’s. But he also believes that Berkeley 
and contemporary phenomenalists are wrong in holding that a ma- 
terial object statement (M-statement) can theoretically be translated 
into a combination of statements in the language of “‘seeming”’ (S- 
statements). An M-statement, he maintains, has a different function 
from an §-statement, and is related to its Berkelian or phenomenalist 
“translation’’ (S, and S; and . . . S,) as the jury’s verdict (“Guilty” or 
“Not guilty”) is related to statements describing all the conceivable 
evidence in the case. In each instance belief in the latter would make it 
reasonable to assert the former, but in neither instance would it be 
self-contradictory to assert the latter and deny the former. 

But is this a good analogy? The foreman of the jury is not permitted 
to substitute any “‘translation” for the words “Guilty” or “Not guilty” 
because these particular words are part of the legal ritual which de- 
termines the fate of the defendant. And in deciding whether to say 
“Guilty” or “Not guilty,” the jurors (whatever they may be told to 
the contrary) are inevitably making an ethical decision, and not merely 
a decision about past matters of fact. Are we then to assume, by 
analogy, that statements like “This is a table’ also have a ritualistic 
function or represent some kind of ethical decision? This needs clari- 
fication. And in any case it is important to recognize that Berkeley’s 
position cannot be refuted merely by showing that an M-statement 
has some function or other which the conjunction §; and S:; and... S, 
does not have. The theories of Berkeley and most phenomenalists are 
theories about our beliefs, and to refute them it is necessary to show 
that at least part of the belief or beliefs expressed by an M-statement 
cannot be expressed by any combination of S-statements. Even if it is 
true that M-statements or §-statements have linguistic functions other 
than that of expressing and inducing beliefs, this fact is irrelevant to 
such theories. 

RopDERICK FirTH 
Harvard University 


THE REBEL. By Avsert Camus. With a Foreword by Str HERBERT 
Reap. Translated from the French (L’Homme Révolté) by ANTHONY 
Bower. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. Pp. 273. $4.00. 


Pangloss, Voltaire tells us, taught la métaphysico-théologo-cosmolo- 
nigologie. To try to classify M. Camus’ essay is to indulge in somewhat 
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similar raillery, for it is concerned with politics, meta physics, aesthetics, 
and history. There is, however, one woolly and ferocious question 
which is prodded throughout The Rebel; from the first to the last, 
Camus examines the ideological sources and political consequences of 
‘all modern revolutions” in an attempt to determine “What, then, 
should be the attitude of the rebel?”’ (p. 254). 

By “rebel,” apparently, Camus intends “rebel of a certain type of 
inspiration”; otherwise he could not truly claim that “Every rebel, by 
the movement which sets him in opposition to the oppressor, therefore 
pleads for life, undertakes to struggle against servitude, falsehood and 
terror” (p. 251). Camus contends that each of us is morally required 
to be a rebel, for everyone is confronted by intolerably unjust situations, 
when something “‘has been going on too long,” or someone “‘has gone 
too far” (cf. p. 19). All modern revolutions have, however, betrayed 
the “‘true rebel” and degraded “‘real rebellion’’; the historic action that 
rebels, rightly opposed to feudal privilege and “‘bourgeois nihilism,” 
have taken, has led to “‘state terrorism” and to “‘Caesarian socialism.” 
What, then, should be the attitude of the rebel? Is he to assault the 
walls of inequality and terror only to erect new inequalities and 
further terror? 

To this last, Camus of course answers ‘‘No,”’ and proceeds to affirm 
that, despite the historic experience of revolution, there exist genuine 
possibilities of action and attitude for rebels, possibilities which are 
such that rebels can, as it were, remain true to themselves. The rebel 
may commit “authentic acts of rebellion” if, for example, he will 
‘consent to take up arms for institutions which limit violence, not for 
those which codify it. A revolution is not worth dying for unless it 
assures the immediate suppression of the death penalty, not worth 
going to prison for unless it refuses in advance to pass sentence without 
fixed terms” (p. 259). Given such qualification, rebellion is urged by 
Camus; indeed, he claims, ‘“The logic of the rebel is to want to serve 
justice so as not to add to the injustice of the human condition, to 
insist on plain language so as not to increase the universal falsehood 
and to wager, in spite of human misery, for happiness” (p. 252). 

In addition to moral recommendations for political action, The Rebel 
includes discussions of ‘“‘metaphysical rebellion’’—‘“‘the means by which 
a man protests against his condition and against the whole of creation” 
—and of the rebelliousness that is the presumed “tendency of all the 
arts,” it being said of every artist that he “reconstructs the world to 
his plan”’ (cf. pp. 29, 224). 

Working through The Rebel might be valuable for a number of read- 
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ers: it may help toward furnishing a credo for radicals of an anti- 
Soviet persuasion; it is a crucial text for those who would acquaint 
themselves with the recent politics, literary and political, of the Left 
Bank; and, finally, it is an earnest, though not unpretentious, examina- 
tion of some of the moral problems and historical antecedents of con- 
temporary European radicalism. 

The philosophically minded American reader may be disappointed 
by a number of faults. Claims are made in the name of logic, but where 
“logic” occurs, it sometimes would be better to read “‘tendency”’ or 
“drift.” Trifling propositions are put forward as though they were 
quite weighty (“If he [any individual] prefers the risk of death to a 
denial! of the rights he defends, it is because he considers that the latter 
are more important than he is” [p. 21]), and with illusory incisiveness 
(“Diagnosticians have this in common with prophets—they think and 
operate in terms of the future” [p. 57]). What is less condonable, 
Camus gives the impression of employing a procedure and reaching a 
conclusion more original and profound than in fact they are. Crudely, 
the essay comes to this: understanding by “rebels” only “those who 
oppose themselves to servitude, falsehood and terror,’’ Camus enjoins 
his rebels not to exemplify that against which they preach and act. 

Lastly, it should be noticed that the translation under review—the 
same that appeared in England—is an abridged version of the original. 
The sole indication of this is Herbert Read’s note in his Foreword: 
“Unfortunately in the interests of economy certain pages . . . have been 
deleted in the English edition” (p. 8, n. 1). The pages in question, how- 
ever, account for approximately one-half of the “deletions.” At other 
unspecified places, headings, footnotes, phrases, sentences, pages, and 
almost entire sections are omitted. 

Davin SAcHs 
State University of Iowa 


MY SISTER AND I. [Allegedly] by Friepricn Nietzscue. New 
York, Boar’s Head Books (distributed by Seven Sirens Press), 1951. 
Ninth Printing, with a new preface by the publisher, 1953. Pp. 256. 
$4.00. 


When originally published in 1951, this book received many favor- 
able notices in staff-written newspaper reviews in this country, though 
it was ignored by scholarly journals and by the British and continental 
press. The present reviewer wrote an exposé for Partisan Review (May- 
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June, 1952), giving a number of reasons why the book could not have 
been written by Nietzsche, why it could not be based on any German 
original at all, and why Dr. Oscar Levy, late editor of the English 
edition of Nietzsche’s works, must be considered wholly innocent of 
this volume, though the Introduction and translation are ascribed to 
him. In a letter to the Saturday Review (May 24, 1952), Dr. Levy’s 
daughter expressed the same opinions. The publisher is Samuel Roth, 
who boasts of having served what he calls ‘‘a few honorable jail sen- 
tences’”’; and on one previous occasion his conduct provoked a public 
protest signed by 167 writers, including Croce, Einstein, Eliot, Gide, 
Mann, Russell, and Yeats. 

In the new printing, two gaps, one of them comprising five lines, 
have taken the place of two glaring anachronisms to which I had 
called attention. The second of these was originally supported by a 
footnote, written in the first person singular, signed by the editor, and 
contending that the passage “proves that Nietzsche . . . was lucid to 
the very end, though suffering from occasional lapses into insanity.” 
Now we are told that the manuscript (i.e., ““vermin-eaten carbon copies 
of the translation,” the original being lost) was “undecipherable” at 


this point and that a member of Mr. Roth’s staff “slipped” in some- 
thing to fill the gap. 
Most of the new preface is devoted to an attack on the present re- 


viewer which contains not only several bland misstatements of fact, 
but also “quotations” from five reviews of my Nietzsche (Princeton, 
1950), designed to show how “‘the learned world” has condemned it. 
All of the quoted phrases completely misrepresent the tenor of the re- 
views from which they are taken, most of them even of the sentences 
out of which they are carved, and two of them are nowhere to be found 
in the review to which they are credited. 

Mr. Roth has not seen fit to remove what I called, in Partisan Review, 
“the only passage in the book which shows any wit at all”—a line 
which, as I pointed out, depends on a mistranslation in the King James 
Bible and could therefore hardly have occurred to Nietzsche. Mean- 
while, Jacques Barzun has kindly informed me that this sole good line 
was evidently lifted from the Wagner chapter of his Berlioz, published 
in 1950. 

WALTER KAUFMANN 
Princeton University 
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REFLECTIONS ON POETRY, Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten’s 
Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus. Translated 
with the original text, an introduction, and notes, by KARL AscHEN- 
BRENNER and WILLIAM B. HoLtuHer. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1954. Pp. viii, go, 40. $3.50. 


Messrs. Aschenbrenner and Holther are to be commended for 
making available a work which has been neglected for many years. 
Their translation, the first to appear in English, is as fluent as could 
be expected from an eighteenth-century Latin text written in more 
geometrico; and their notes effectively track down Baumgarten’s fre- 
quent allusions to classical authors such as Horace and Virgil. In their 
Introduction, the editors protest, too much perhaps, the importance of 
reconsidering rationalist aesthetics and then seek to elucidate the 
method and content of Baumgarten’s systematic observations. While 
this elucidation is not without merit, it is, I think, marred by the 
failure to provide a careful and critical analysis of what the rationalists 
meant by their use of terms like “clear,” “obscure,” “‘distinct,” “‘con- 
fused,” “idea,” “‘reason,”’ and “‘perfection.”’ Side-stepping difficulties 
in Baumgarten’s method, the editors claim that “‘the issue comes down 
simply to whether we are prepared . . . to define the terms as Baum- 
garten has done”’ (p. 14). Aside from the obvious and telling criticism 
to which this methodological assumption lends itself, one need only 
remark that the reader is never fully or adequately told how Baum- 
garten does, or would, define the most crucial terms in his system. 
The editors succeed in showing how Baumgarten used terms like 
“aesthetic,” the word he introduced into the philosophical literature 
and defined as “‘the science of perception’; but they do not succeed in 
substantiating the claim that Baumgarten’s axiomatic method “guar- 
antees, as far as method can do so, that we are in control of a subject 
rather than its confused victims”’ (p. 10). 

The editors escape the misconception which Bosanquet seems to have 
inherited from Hegel and Zimmermann, namely, that Baumgarten 
‘“‘apologize[s] for his subject as something below the dignity of phi- 
losophy” (A History of Aesthetic, p. 186). It seems clear from the text 
that Baumgarten had no such intention, and he specifically expresses 
a wish “to make it plain that philosophy and the knowledge of how to 
construct a poem, which are often held to be entirely antithetical, are 
linked together in the most amiable union” (p. 36). All the same, I 
wonder whether Baumgarten’s dualistic approach does not, by its very 
nature, prevent him from correctly describing the relations between 
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philosophy and poetry. In Baumgarten’s aesthetics one not only finds 
what the editors call the “‘apparent paradox [of seeking] distinct ideas 
about a confused subject-matter” (p. 32), but more particularly the 
real paradoxes which stem from the analysis itself. Baumgarten wishes 
to demonstrate the intimate connection between philosophy and 
poetry; yet he defines each in such a way as to preclude its occurring 
in the same body of discourse as the other. According to Baumgarten, 
a poem is “‘a perfect sensate discourse,” whereas philosophy is the study 
of “‘conceptual distinctness.” But then how can poetry and philosophy 
attain that “‘most amiable union” in which he believes, and how can 
we explain the fact that the greatest poetry generally manifests con- 
siderable philosophic scope? As long as Baumgarten regards poetic 
value as something independent of the expression of significant ideas, 
his enterprise seems doomed to failure. It is, however, an intriguing 
failure, and well worth studying. 
IRVING SINGER 

Cornell University 


LOVE, POWER, AND JUSTICE. Ontological Analyses and Ethical 
Applications. By Pau. Tititicn. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 125. $2.50. 


Professor Paul Tillich of Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City is one among the few leading Christian theologians who have 
begun to write in a provocative and fresh way in areas immediately 
relevant to the problems of ethics—first in his Terry Lectures The 
Courage to Be and now in the present volume, recently given as the 
Firth Lectures in Nottingham, England, then at Princeton University 
under the auspices of the Christian Gauss Seminars in Literary Criti- 
cism, and as the Sprunt Lectures in Richmond, Virginia. 

The opening chapter states the case for “‘ontological analysis” be- 
fore attempting “‘ethical application.” The author quite rightly insists 
that so long as we remain content with ordinary usage there is only 
confusion as to the meaning of these terms, “love,” “power,” and 
‘justice,’ and as to the interrelations among them. Hence arise the 
suppositions that love is opposed to power, justice to love, and power 
to justice. Only by plunging deep into the reality behind the terms, by 
tracing each of these ethical concepts home to the meaning and power 
of “‘being itself,” can their essential meaning be brought to light, as 
well as their ultimate harmony. 

The root meaning of each of these words is explained in three chap- 
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ters entitled “Being and Love,” “Being and Power,” “Being and 
Justice.” Love is not a mere emotion but the ontological drive of 
separated beings toward union. Power means not mere compulsion 
but the intrinsic power of being itself; and so “‘the more reuniting love 
there is, . . . the more power of being there is. Love is the foundation, 
not the negation, of power.” Justice recognizes the claim of every being 
to endure in its power and to unite in love. Thus “if power is reduced 
to [compulsion] and loses the form of justice and the substance of love, 
it destroys itself and the politics based on it.” It is clear that this way 
of understanding love, power, and justice allays the apparent conflict 
between them, between for example loveless power and powerless love. 

In the introductory chapter, and again at the conclusion of each of 
these three chapters, Tillich throws much light on the problem of 
“*self-love,” suggesting the complete removal of the use of this ‘“‘meta- 
phorical’’ expression and (as anticipated in The Courage to Be) the 
substitution of “‘self-affirmation” and “self-acceptance” for what the 
Christian and any ethics properly grounded in ontology should include 
and “‘selfishness” for what should be excluded. The ultimate unity in 
being of the perspectives indicated by the title-words is then examined 
and applied in three concluding chapters entitled (and the order of 
the words is important for where the stress falls!): “Justice, Love and 
Power in Personal Relations,” “Power, Justice and Love in Group 
Relations,” and “‘Love, Power and Justice in the Ultimate Relation 
[religion].”” 

Tillich enriches much recent discussion by indicating several inter- 
twined ‘“‘qualities” or “qualifications” (not “‘types”) of love: libido, 
philia, eros, and agape; but he is surely wrong in saying that the typo- 
logical “attempts to establish an absolute contrast between agape and 
eros usually presuppose an identification of eros and epithymia.” Nygren’s 
distinction between the “vulgar eros” and the “‘heavenly eros” of 
Plato is sufficient to refute that. My impression is that the author does 
not do full justice to what the tradition of ethics has meant by re- 
tributive and proportional justice in his own account of these matters. 
Many readers will also feel that, since “it is impossible to say before 
the encounter happens how the power relation will be within the en- 
counter,” the author actually falls into a position he seeks tu avoid, 
i.e., interpreting justice exclusively as a function of power (though not 
of compulsion) and in no way its judge. If the meaning of equality 
cannot be told in advance of the exertion of some power of being 
against another, the normative meaning of justice seems to wait on 
what Tillich calls “‘creative justice.” 
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An ethic grounded in ontology inclines inevitably in the direction of 
monism, and from the point of view of traditional theological ethics 
displays two main inadequacies: a defective doctrine of creation and a 
deficient Christology. The first of these criticisms clearly applies to 
Tillich’s understanding of love. He is not content to define love as the 
drive of one being toward union with another from which it is sepa- 
rated. Instead he constantly calls this “reunion.”” He cogently argues 
that “the absolutely strange cannot enter into communion.” But this 
may mean that beings created for community, and not therefore strangers 
to each other, seek it through love, and not that in love “the estranged 
are striving for reunion.” Is it wrong to see here in the shadows the 
idealistic Absolute going through the undulations of separation or 
estrangement from itself and then rejoining itself? This point is closely 
related to the oft-repeated criticism of Tillich’s theology for linking 
finite individuality too closely with the Fall. 

Indeed in some.measure such an understanding of love would, if 
applied in that connection, vitiate Tillich’s argument for abandoning 
the use of the term “‘self-love”’ because of the misleading metaphorical 
meaning the word love has when applied to the self’s relation to itself. 
For while there is not a “separation” or a created separateness “‘in the 
structure of self-consciousness,” there is in fact an inner “estrange- 
ment” and a striving within the self for “‘reunion.” There is indeed a 
self which fights against another self, with which, on the other hand, 
it is identical. There would then be a proper love of the self for itself, 
if love is the striving of the estranged for reunion. 

Moreover, the qualities of love and the relations of love and justice 
are not quite so harmonious as the author supposes, nor as subject to 
ontological analysis. To ontology must be added Christology, if ever 
we are to comprehend these problems—or in fact to understand what 
Tillich says about them. Whence comes “transforming or creative 
justice”? It is plainly not based on respect for the intrinsic power of 
each being (which also cannot be known prior to living encounter). 
Instead, in advance of encounter and within the confrontation of being 
with being, there takes place, Tillich writes, “‘a resignation of propor- 
tional justice for the sake of creative justice”’ enlarging another’s power. 
The source of such justice lies in the fact that God “creatively changes 
the proportion, and does it in order to fulfil those who according to 
proportional justice would be excluded from fulfilment.” 

It should be noticed also that one of the qualities of love—agape— 
“enters from another dimension into the whole of life and into all 
qualities of love. One could call agape the depth of love or love in re- 
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lation to the ground of life. One could say that in agape ultimate reality 
manifests itself and transforms life and love. Agape is love cutting into 
love, just as revelation is reason cutting into reason and the Word of 
God is the Word cutting into all words”—or, one might add, just as 
Christology cuts into ontology, redirects and renews it. Finally, in 
connection with one of the “relational problems,”’ it is no wonder that 
Tillich believes that love can never do more than justice requires, or 
that “creative justice is the form of reuniting love’’; since, in all this, 
agape has already transformed the normative conception of justice, and 
Christ stands behind both love and justice. While readers cannot 
anticipate Tillich’s Gifford Lectures now being given, in the present 
volume much of the vaunted ontological analysis is actually specula- 
tion within a parenthesis first drawn by Christology. Christ seems de- 
ceptively hid with us in the power of being in general, while actually 
our being, love, justice, and power are hid with Christ in God. 


PauL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. By Lucius Garvin. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. Pp. 572. $4.50. 


Professor Garvin approaches the problems of ethics by the “‘pathway 
of skepticism.”’ The first third of his book is a statement of four kinds 
of moral doubt, in each case accompanied by doubts about the doubts. 
The four varieties of moral doubt are: (1) psychological egoism, (2) 
scientific determinism, (3) logical empiricism, and (4) ethical relativism. 

The middle portion of the book is a systematic exposition of utili- 
tarianism, self-realizationism, naturalism, intuitionism, and theological 
ethics. The discussion of utilitarianism is the longest and is very well 
done. 

The last three chapters are applications to the problems of social 
justice, human rights, and democracy. 

In all three sections the argument seems to begin dialectically. 
Garvin usually states some thesis concerning a moral standard; then 
he considers an opposite opinion. But, despite this thesis-and-rejoinder 
construction, he is not satisfied with the role of dialectician. He is not 
content merely to articulate and clarify. He is not concerned exclu- 
sively with the functioning of ethical standards in a given context of 
discourse or action. 

On the contrary, Garvin states that the philosopher of value, al- 
though distinguishable from the scientist, is seeking knowledge, a 
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knowledge of “what may be called value facts.” By value facts he 
means facts about values. His function is not to judge by standards, but 
to explain standards. “Explanation” here means “knowledge why.” 

The ‘“‘why” of a standard is the “why” of a “why.” Garvin recog- 
nizes that his chosen task will not be accomplished by any ordinary 
scientific verification. It never becomes quite clear how scepticism as a 
method will lead to the desired knowledge. Although the author states 
the conflict of individual and social interests, for example, as a general 
problem, the discussion is inconclusive. 

The failure to arrive at a conclusive and evidential “why” will not 
bother a dialectician. Nor will it disturb a pragmatist who is less in- 
terested in justifying general standards than in justifying particular 
actions. But Garvin’s program seems to call for validating methods 
that are not specified in this book. 

Garvin’s style of writing is pleasant and lively, and there is scarcely 
an unintelligible sentence in the book. The documentation is adequate. 
The appendix, as befits a ““modern”’ introduction to ethics, is the text 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt University 


PHILOSOPHY: AN INTRODUCTION. By Arcuie J. BAHM. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 441. $4.50. 


Mr. Bahm attempts in this introduction to cover all the areas of 
philosophy except logic. He takes up epistemology, metaphysics, value 
theory, aesthetics, ethics, philosophy of religion, social philosophy, 
political philosophy, economic philosophy, and the philosophy of edu- 
cation. These he treats briefly, except for epistemology and meta- 
physics. Bahm’s method here is to pose a problem and to give the 
answers put forward by a number of philosophers. In most instances 
he presents the solutions of these writers in the form of excerpts from 
their works. 

The plan of the book is obviously too inclusive. It is impossible to 
say in seven pages anything that can be a useful or even intelligible 
introduction to a subject. His method in the more detailed treatments 
of epistemology and metaphysics is awkward. He uses both the prob- 
lem method and the historical approach. Somehow, neither succeeds. 
The problems are lost in the explanations of the historical view, while 
the historical expositions are often nothing more than selections taken 
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from secondary sources, held together by a minimum of comment, and 
followed by a brief criticism of each position. 

It is hard to see how such a dual approach could succeed. As an 
introduction it is too much a scissors and paste job to be readable (the 
section on Whitehead will be unintelligible to a beginner); as a history 
it is too brief to give a good statement of the position he discusses, and 
sometimes, as in the section on Hume, is downright misleading. Bahm 
felt it necessary to have a sample of every possible view. I suggest that 
that is the function of an encyclopedia, rather than an introduction. 

The book has one singular feature. Bahm has included a section 
dealing with his own metaphysical view—organicism. He argues that 
“if an author holds a distinguishable type of view which he considers 
demonstrably superior and which is not held by others, he has not 
only a right but a duty to express such a view.”’ It was probably dif- 
fidence, then, that kept Bertrand Russell from taking up in the History 
his own views. 

PauL WELSH 


Duke University 
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A general philosophic introduction to the meaning of ideas 
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significant solutions are examined. Stressing present-day prob- 
lems, the book shows how to proceed systematically through a 
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LAW AND MORALITY: LEON PETRAZHITSKY 
Translated by Hugh W. Babb, With an Introduction by Nicholas 
S. Timashelf. Leon Petrazhitsky was the most eminent of the Rus- 
sian legal philosophers of the early twentieth century. This book 
makes available in English translation, for the first time, Petrazhit- 
sky’s constructive and original thought on the central problem of 
the philosophy of law: the relationship of law and morals. He ex- 
plains what law is in a manner which gives it a new significance 
not only for lawyers but also sociologists, philosophers, theologians, 
and others who are concerned with finding the specific character- 
istic of the legal order which differentiate it from other aspects of 
life. January 20. $7.50 
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* The logical approach to philosophy . . . 
Philosophical Essays 


By A. J. Ayer 


A collection of twelve essays which have appeared in recent 
philosophy journals and various symposia. Four deal with 
questions of logic and metaphysics, three fall within the field of 
moral philosophy, and the remaining five are concerned with 
the theory of knowledge. 

The essays reveal a unity of method—inspired by the belief 
that problems in philosophy can be solved by logical analysis. 
272 pages. $4.50 . 
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knowledge, his idealism, his logic, pragmatism, and his fully devel- 
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c: The Art of 
Defining and Reasoning 
By JOHN A. OESTERLE, University of Notre Dame 
| In treating both formal and material logic, this book uses a 
wealth of current examples relevant to the student’s every- 
day life. These examples are as lively and interesting as 
they are helpful in clarifying each basic point of logic. 
The text is based upon the “Organon” of Aristotle. Its di- 
vision according to the Three Acts of the Intellect proceeds 
from the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on Aristotle’s 
“Posterior Analytics,” Lesson I. 
Nearly 650 end-of-chapter questions test the student’s com- 
prehension of the raaterial in the text and develop his 
ability to think logically. 
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* Comprises complete selections from moral philosophies, 
from Plato to the present 

¢ The best translations have been used. Cornford’s trans- 
lation of Plato, for instance, is much superior to other 
translations available. 

¢ Includes many readings not available elsewhere: Butler’s 
Sermons, Prichard's essay, and Pecry's chapter. 

* Flexible for classroom purposes: chronological order is 
wed, but material can be amigned as “problems” if de 
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